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editors' notes 



This issue of New Directions for Community Colleges examines 
from various aspects the strategic part played by community college 
trustees as members of the board/president management team. 

The contributors represent a wide variety of professional 
backgrounds and geographic locations. Their opinions^ generated 
from years of education and practical experience^ will be useful to / 
trustees, presidents^ and others concerned with promoting the com- 
munity college concept. We hope these viewpoints will fill a gap 
that exists in much of literature on the two-year college. 

Tlie challenges facing governing boards today have never been 
greater. Financial constraints, as well as legal questions, the energy 
crisis, inereases in teacher militancy, collective bargaining, affirma- 
tive action, and other thorny issues, make the job of the trustees 
increasingly complex. In addition to identifying various challenges 
and responsibilities, the authors have offered techniques for improv- 
ing the trustees* tools of boardmanship- Especially in diis line of 
work, sharing experiences is a very important method of learning, 
which the Association of Community College Trustees encourages 
among its members. 

ACCT is a nationwide organization designed especially for 
the trustee— a lay person who has been either elected or appointed 
to the district board of directors of a two-year postsecondary insti- 
tution. Via semina/s, conventions, regular publications, and special 
reports, ACCT emphasizes trustee educatioru Experience shows that 
respondble, knowledgeable trustees are better able to make the 
kind of policy decisions that not only improve the quality of educa* 
tion but also serve the needs of the students and strengthen the 
roles of the chief executive. In having a unified voice representing 
them in Washington, D.C., community college trustees are not only 
being heard where it counts, but also are establishing their own 
identity. 

Victoria Dziuba 
William Meardy 
Issue Editors 
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An effective board has at least eleven tasks, from 
selecting the president to constructing buildings 
and evaluating institutional performance. 



responsibilities 

george e. potter 



Conditions affecting our community colleges arc changing rapidly. 
The advent of collective bargaining is formalizing an adversary rela^ 
tionship between boards and their employees. Enrollments are levels 
ing off in some institutions and even declining in a few. Statewide 
coordinating boards are encroaching more and more on the author- 
it;^ of local boards. Governors, l^islatures, and the public at large 
are demanding that we be more accountable not only for the way 
we spend tax revenues, but also for the effectiveness, and even 
value, of our educational programs. Tax dollars, whether from local, 
state, or federal sources, are becoming more scarce. These are only a 
few of the factors that make our jobs as community college trustees 
more difficult and yet more challenging. Further, they are causing 
us to more carefully examine and effectively carry out our responsi- 
bilities as trustees. 

What are the characteristics of an effective college board? It 
is one whose members come from diverse backgrounds but share 
one common bond, a deep love for the college. The sole concern of 
the trustees is the welfare of the college and the community it 
serves. Members of the effective board are active, dedicated, in^ 
volved, and, most of all, informed. The effective board does not 
rubber-stamp the president but does place considerable weight on 
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his rccommondations. The effective baud insists on being the 
pohcymaker for all aspects of institutional Ufe but refuses to 
meddle in the administration of the college, Tlie effective baud 
considers itself a team on which each trustee has great respect and 
affection for his or her eoUeagues as well as for the president, 

\Vliat are the responsibilities which, if fulfilled by all board 
members, make an effective board? I think we trustees have at least 
eleven major responsibilities, 

hSetecting, evaluating, and terminating the presidetxL Tliis 
responsibiUty is an ob^'ious and extremely important one. Unfor- 
tunately, althoug^i all boards recognize the necessity to choose and 
perhaps fire the president, many do not recognize the Vieed to e^'al- 
uate his performance regnlai'Iy, To do this task properiy, the board 
must establish criteria which have been agreed upon by both par- 
ties. The president, as the board's agent for managing the institu- 
tion, is not selected to win popularity contests ^vith students, 
faculty members, or even the other administrators. He is selected to 
administer the college in accordance with tlie policies established by 
the board. 

There a^e almost as many methods for selecting a president as 
there are colleges. The last time our board hired a new president ^ve 
cstabhshod a screening committee consisting of two trustees^ two 
administrators, two faculty members, and two students. The com^ 
mittee ^vas to refer at least five candidates to the board mth the 
understanding that the board could accept one of the candidates or 
reject all of them and select someone else. Each of the five who 
^vcre ultimately referred came to the campus for a one-day visit 
^vhen he met ^vith representatives of all the college constituencies 
and had dinner ^vith the board, accompanied by his spouse. After 
all the candidates had visited the college, these representatives met 
separately ^vith the board to give their group "^s evahiations of each 
candidate. The board then selected one< Although the staff and stu- 
dents recognized that ultimately the board must hire the president, 
they did express satisfaction with tlieir part in the decision, 

2- Ensuring professional management of the institution. Prob- 
ably the mosi important responsibility is making sure that the col- 
lege is managed in a businesslike manner. The board must adopt a 
budget which realistically projects the collegers income and restricts 
the expenditures to tliat income. The budget should also reflect tiie 
priorities of the institution as estabhshed by the board. The boird 
must insist that the president handle the affairs of the institution in 
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a professional way, because tt has the final responsibility for the 
fiscal integrity of the college. 

A few years ago we adopted a management by objectives 
system for our administrators and department chairmen. We did not 
expect spectacular results^ and such results %vere not obtained. 
Nevertheless, the system is working well and has impro^-cd the ad* 
ministration of the college. We also adopted an administrator's 
salary plan %vith the help of Ernst and Ernst, a certified public 
accounting firm. The plan contains eleven salary grades, each of 
which has a rang? of salaries, and all are revised biannually. When a 
new administrative position is created, die board approves the posi- 
tion and its salary grade. The president is then given complete 
audiority to hire, or fire, the person for that job and set his salary 
within the salary range. In addition, the president annually sets the 
salary of each administrator %vithin the salary ranges previously 
adopted by the board. 

^^Purdtasingt C07istructtngt and mamtamhtg facilities. Th'e 
board is responsible for determining what land should be purehased, 
deciding what buildings %vill be built and in witich order, selecting 
the architect to design the buildings, and providing adequate re* 
sources for the maintenance of the facilities once they are pur- 
chased or eonstructed. This dcr- i\ol mean, however, that the board 
should involve ttselfin the details of each building constructed. Tlie 
number of classrooms, numbe of teaching stations in each class- 
room, and the like, are primarily educational matters which can 
best be determined by members of the staff. 

Before a spade of eartli was turned, our board adopted a mas^ 
ter plan for the development of the campus. The plan ^vas prepared 
by an architectural firm with suggestions from the faculty, adminis* 
iration, and board. Once the plan ^vas adopted, the board, after 
receiving all necessary information and the recommendation of the 
president, determined in which order the buildings would be con- 
structed. As needs changed the master plan changed, and there have 
been two revisions in ten years. 

4. Defining the role and ynisston of the college. Obtaining the 
views of the faeuUy, student body, administration, and e%'en the 
general public is desirable in carrying out this responsibility. How- 
ever, final authority must rest with the board. Subject to the restric- 
tions imposed by state la%v or by a state agency, the board should 
determine wfiether the institution is to be a compreliensive com* 
munity college, offering programs in all fields, or is to emphasize 
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the liberal arts, occupational education^ or ever* community service. 
Ttie purpose of the college should be manifest in specific institu- 
tional goals. 

When our college district ^vas created, one of the board's first 
acts ^vas to adopt a statement of purpose. In IdGZ a committee, 
consisting again of students, faculty members, administrators, and 
trustees, prepared a revised mission stat'^ment for tlie college and a 
list of institutional objectives related to it. The statement, sho™ 
below, was then adopted by the board. 

^Jaekson Community College shall promote the edueatioi!il 
advaneement of the total community ^viJ^hin the eoUege ser\'icc 
area. The eoUcge shall offer educational exj:crienees designed to 
promote ma.\imnm development of each student's potential 
throughout his lifetime; further, the eoHege shall eneourage and 
provide career edneation based upon individual choiee. The eoUege 
shall aetivcly involve individuals and groups in its programs of in- 
struetion, cultural activities, guidance, and Ubrary senices, as well 
as student aetinties. Throi^h the free and open e.\e!iange of ideas, 
tile eoUcge shall pronde intellectual e.\perienees which add mean* 
ing, scope, riehncss and interest to the Ufe of each student. The col- 
lege shall piovjde edueationai opportunities^ serviees, and faciUtie.^ 
to aeeomplish the mission of the eoUcge within its financial and per- 
sonnel Umitations. 

The specific objectives are the following; 

(1) Offering the guidance and financial atd senices, including test^ 
ing, necessary to enable students to discc^cr and follow suit- 
able preparation for chosen careers, to detect errors or defl- 
cicncics in earlier preparation for these ciireers, and to 
eneourage students to make the best use of their aptitudes and 
interests. 

(2) Providing fully accredited instruction. 

(3) Prcftading the first two years of instruction for students who 
Vi^isli to transfer college credit and pursue their education in 
other institutions. 

(4) Providing instruction in a variety of careers to the le^ el re* 
quired for responsible employment, sueh as iiistruction ap^ 
proved for apprenticeship, journeyman, and full-time trade, 
health, and other occupational programs. 

(5) Providing instruction and experiences intended to protrote 
better understanding of human nature, of the history and prin* 



ctplcs of human society, and of ctliical conduct. Also offered is 
die opportunity to explore man^s relationship to his environ- 
ment and to prepare for responsible citizenship andJamily life. 
(6j Maintaining a program of preparatory and developmental 
courses to enable students who may, or may not have com- 
pleted high school to continue successfully in general* occupa- 
tional, or transfer curricula. 

(7) Maintaining a core program of general education courses and a 
variety of enrichment courses. 

(8) Welcoming students from various racial^ national^ language, 
rcligiousj economic, and social backgrounds^ and fostering an 
understcmding of the diversity of an open and pluralistic soci- 
ety. 

(9) Encouraging^ supporting^ and cooperating with educational 
units» civic groups^ foundations^ private individuals, govern- 
ment agencies and corporations in endeavors likely to result hi 
advantage to the community* 

(lO) Promoting^ facihtating^ and coordinating community offerings 
of university extension courses for ad\"anced credit. 

(U) Offering a program of activities under responsible super\'ision 
providing students experience in working together^ performing 
in public, and developing leadership qualities, creativity^ and 
physical and mental skills. 

(12) Contributing to and promoting the culturaU intellectu;J, and 
social, and economic life of residents of the community <ir\d 
the development of avocaiional interests. 

(13) Fostering an en\ironn^cnt conducive to making optimum prog- 
ress toward the previously stated objectives. 

(14) Maintaining a sound management approach to enhance and 
facihtate the programs of die college. 

5. Engaging in public relations. Wliether appointed or elected, 
the trustees are generally seen as representatives of the community 
served by the college and as representatives of the college to that 
community, Pubhc relations^ however, involves more than just pro- 
moting the institution. It requires a complete knowledge and under- 
standing of the institution so that the trustee can» when necessary, 
calm an irate taxpayer or educate a misinformed legislator. The 
trustee may have to, ind must» defend the institution anditspohcies 
to the community. In turn, the trustees must communicate the needs, 
expectations, and feelings of die community to the institution. 
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One of the most effective public relations tools our eollege 
has is the Associates of Jacksou Community College, a broadly rep* 
resentative group of three hundred community leaders who, with 
their spouses, gather on campus at least thret times a year. Nor- 
mally, at least two of these events consist of a dinner followed by 
entertainment by a college performing group and a program. The 
Associates was created by the board> and the trustees work closely 
with its members, Tlie purpose of the Associates is to provide a 
large group of informed friends of the college who can speak out 
for the institution in the community and can tell the college about 
the community's feelings. 

6. Preserving institutional independence^ If an institution is 
to prosper, the trustees must resist encroachment on its inde- 
pendence from any possible direction. For instance, a statewide 
coordinating board may feel that it can better govern the institu* 
tion. The legislature may try meddle in its internal affairs. Or a 
citi2!en group might attempt to interfere with the free and open ex- 
change of ideas on the campus. 

The other tnistees and I work very closely >vith the president 
in our dealings with the State Board of Education— Michigan s coor- 
dinating board for higher education— and the state legislature. As 
elected trustees, we generally have more influence on elected legis- 
lators because we also represent people and votes. We also oecasion- 
ally face efforts by some citizens to prevent certain speakers from 
appearing on campus or certain courses from being offered. We 
feel that trustees, as their elected representatives, are the persons 
responsible for dealing %vjth these citizens and resisting their ef- 
forts. 

7. Evaluating institutional performanze. Undoubtedly one of 
the most neglected responsibilities is evaluating how well the insti- 
tution performing the role estabhshed by the board. An accurate 
assessment can be made only by establishing institutional goals and 
then measuring how well they are achieved. Is the transfer program 
adequately preparing students for four-year colleges? Are occupa- 
tional students being adequately trained for jobs and arc they being 
hired by the employers in the commtinity? Is the institution really 
recruiting disadvantaged students? Is the developmental program 
training them to do college work? These are only a few of the ques- 
tions that an effective board asksi^gularly. 

Creating a climate for change. An effective board must 
insiiit on innovation, because teachers, and even administrators, are 
notoriously conservative when it comes to change. Their task is 
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easier and they risk no failure if the edneational program stays the 
same, '^or example, teaehers prefer bright students and thus are not 
likely to develop programs to serve the not so bright. Change, not 
for its o^vn sake, but for the sake of improvement, must be eneour- 
aged. An effeetive board demands that programs be developed to 
meet the needs of new groups of people not cunently being served 
by the college* 

Our board believes this is one <5f its most important responsi- 
bilities. New programs mean new serviecs to the eommunity, and 
these new services inevitably mean inereased enrolhnent. Sinee 
1971 our full-time-equivalent enrollment has increased from 2,100 
to more than 3,800 and our headeount enrollment has inereased 
from 3,500 to 10,000. This growth has been aehieved in a eollege 
distriet that did not have a signifieant population inerease during 
that period. Further, our pereentage of in-distriet students has risen 
from 85 pereent to 89 pereent. Most of this inerease is due to devel- 
oping new programs for serving new students. 

9. Insisting on being informed* Responsible trustees kno^v 
about all aspeets of the institution, because complete information is 
neeessar)' to earry out all their responsibilities. I have no sympathy 
for those who frequently complain that they don\ have time to 
read all of the mateiials furnished them by the president. If they are 
unwilling to lake the time to be informed, they have no business 
being on the board. Being eompletely informed involves more than 
reading the board materials. For example, we subseribe to the 
Chronide of Higher Education and Community and Junior College 
Journal for all our board members. Copies of books on college 
trusteeship and other college matters are also furnished. We attend 
eonventions, seminars, workshops, as well as eollege funetions of 
every sort. This responsibility was probably best put by John Cor- 
son in an artiele in ACB Reports: "I prescribe that trustees keep 
their noses in operations and that tliey keep their fingers out." 

10. Engaging in planning. The board must see that the Institu- 
tion effeetively makes eompreliensive and eontinuous plans, both 
short-range and long-range. All members of the institution should 
partieipate in planning, ineluding the trustees, who should not just 
rubber stamp plans prep^^red by other people. An effective planning 
dcviee used by some boards is the annual retreat. In our ease, the 
trustees, the president, and die administrators reporting (o the 
president go to a motel in a neighboring to^vn so that we can ehmi- 
nate possible interruptions. We meet for two days, devoting our 
time primanly to planning* 
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II, Assessitig board perfonnance. Even those boards that 
regularly evaluate the performance of the college and the president 
seldom examine their own accomplishments. Does your board 
clearly understand its responsibilities? Do you do any internal plan- 
ning for the operations of tlie board? Every board should set aside a 
period of time yearly to review its own performance vwth the goal 
of improving its own effectiveness. We attempt to do this at our 
annual retreat. 

I believe completely in the concept that our institutions of 
higher education must be go\Tmed by lay trustees. Unfortunately, 
there are those who disagree* For example, in 1968, a group of stu* 
dents at Princeton University stated, "The issue is not whether the 
trustees are doing their job well. The issue is that there iiSJio justifi* 
cation for such a group of men controlling the destiny of an institu^ 
tion in a community in which they have no legitimate place. The 
university is a community of students and facuhy^ not business- 
men." If the feelings of those students were implemented, the result 
would be, in my opinion^ catastrophic. However^ unless we trustees 
fulfill tliose responsibihties which are ours both legally and morally, 
an increasing number of people will accept the views of the Prince* 
ton students. Unless all of our institutions become governed by 
effective boards consisting of properly moti\'atcd, committed 
trustees, there is every possibihty that lay governing boards will be* 
come as e.\tinct as the dinosaur. " * 



George E, Poiterts a trustee of Jackson 
Community College in Jackson, Michigan, 
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Today *s trustee must be informed on locals 
state^ and national issues related to his institution 
and be prepared to work actively on its behalf 



changing roles 

beat rice dose r 



At one time the operating funds for community colleges were de- 
rived from three equal sources; local taxes^ tuition, and state sup- 
port. But local mtUage votes have been failing, and the view that 
community colleges should be free or at least have very Jow tuitions 
is more prevalent than ever. As a result, states are being asked to 
provide much more than one^tliird. 

And here lies the problem— when local finances were provid- 
ing the greater share of the support, there was no really valid argu- 
ment against ]ocal governing decisions, but now legislators are being 
held accountable, so they in turn want accountability from trustees. 
They want to approve programs, buildings, and ten-year master 
plans. Bear in mind that their set of goals and priorities for the good 
of the state differs from what trustees may want for the good of the 
institution, and the legislators hold the purse strings. The formulas 
they set tend to make everyone equal, but do not provide well for 
the different jotts of individual institutions. For example, if they 
believe education for the health occupations should be increased to 
meet state needs, then all community colleges will probably receive 
a high level of support for such training, regardless of the varying 
costs of particular programs. So if a college board has different aims 
from those of the state, they had better do something. It is time for 
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trustees as elected offiemls speaking to eleetcd offieials to mo^*c. 
Today it's their responsibility* whether they like it or not> to be- 
come effective lobbyists for their institution; they must act re- 
peatedly and forcefully. 

There is another creeping change occurring at the state level: 
the increase of state boards of coordination or control— wth the 
cmpliasis on the htten Individual institutions sense the need for 
coordination and cooperation, as the growth of consortia demon- 
strates. But voluntary associations are not likely to satisfy this need 
at the state level because their members find it too difficult to be 
critical of each other and too easy to ^vithdraw. Thus the coordina- 
tion role is taken over by a state board, which does not view the 
roles of local boards in the same light as most trustees. Members of 
the state board feel community colleges are competing with each 
oilier for dollars, students, and service areas to the point where a 
referee ^vitIl a quick whistle is a necessity. The steps from loose 
coordination to tight coordination and control can go almost un- 
noticed. As that happens, colleges are transformed from individual 
institutions, reacting to loc^al needs in unique mys, to just parts of 
a system, and all in the name of public interest. Don^t misunder- 
stand me, there are many valid reasons for state coordinating 
boards* but trustees have a responsibility to examine these boards 
carefully and be in a position to propose as well as oppose, a posi- 
tion that requires trustee education and effort. 

Most of the changes on the state level haw the effect of hmit- 
ing the autonomy of local institutions, and on the federal level the 
situation is the same. The federal funding pattern has led to confu- 
sion. Only an extremely adventurous or naive board would do any 
long-range planning based on federal monies. A significant portion 
of these funds is available only through categorical g^nts that allow 
the federal government to encourage the development of institu- 
tional programs tailored to national priorities. This procedure has 
spawned a bureaucracy of "grantsmanship,'* and an un^vary board 
may awake later to find itself committed to a direction and an allo- 
cation of resources Inconsistent and even in conflict with its pur- 
poses. Another source of problems is twelfth^hour legislation and 
appropriations, particularly in relation to student aid. Students 
need to know precisely what funds are available, not maybe and if. 
Guidelines and regulations must be a^■ailable long enough in advance 
so they can be approached rationally. Today*s trustees have the 
rCsponabihty to act as the catalyst for changing this federal pattern. 
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Changes arc occuning locally, too. At one time the public 
regarded the typical trustee as a middle-aged or elderfy, well-estab- 
lished, male do-gooder or an exeeptional person eager to get a httle 
exposure before running for mayor or the legislature, but all were 
considered good people whose moti^'Ution and judgments were 
worthy and above reproach, Now^ both public opinion and the 
composition of boards are changing. Minorities^ women^ young peo- 
ple, even students are appearing on boards., And the whole con- 
glomeration of issues related to conflict of interest, open meetings, 
public disclosure, and accountability, coupled wid\ a rising frustra- 
tion over state and national eTCnts,has caused the general public to 
look critically at local units of government. Board meetings, which 
used to be held with members^ staff people^ and an occasional re- 
porter present, are now attracting sizable cro^vds- When community 
groups file in with petitions and requests, trustees must realize that 
the noise and clamor really represent democracy at work and that 
local boards fnlDIi the principle that go^^mmalt is best when it is 
close to the action and the people it serves. 

At the same time, trusiees must be responsible and objective. 
The presence of vocal special-interest groups sometimes prompts 
board members to make extreme statements which are designed to 
please those in attendance but which are actually harmful to the 
institution. But the board's trust is too broad to be dictated by any 
segment of the population; its members must represent everyone 
and somehow arrive at decisions that combine the best interests of 
die public and the college. They must take seriously the dual re- 
sponsibility of representing the public in decisions regarding the 
institution and of defending the institution in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. Their job is to preserve and protect the assets of ihe college, and 
one of those is its reputation. 

A short time ago, if students knew tnistees existed^ they 
viewed them as outsiders whose names appeared on programs and in 
catalogs and who camt. to the campus on special occasions, particu- 
larly before elections, to help the administration hand out certifi- 
cates and a^vards. Back then, 5 to 10 percent of graduating high 
school students were irrv^olved in higher education ; they were occu- 
pied with learning, and there ^vas a gate at the end of the path 
which opened to better jobs at higher salaries. Mow about half the 
high school graduates ha^e educational plans, but the paths do not 
necessarily lead to jobs; and fellow students who become hourly 
laborers may well have greater job security^ less responsibility > and 
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more lakc-liomc pay aflcr a few years at work than lliosc wlio clccl 
lo go lo college. It*s no wonder today's students arc taking a more 
critical look at boards. They lliink of trustees as dictatorial, narrow- 
mindedt establishment old bags who couldn't possibly understand 
or sympatliize with the problems students face. 

In ihis era of consumerism, students are the consumers of i(ie 
community coilcgps. The board, faculty, and administration may all 
believe a college is greai, but it will never be great unless the stu- 
dents think so; it will not e\'en survive unless tlie students come. 
Ttie community college student is a new type of student whose 
average age is o\er twenty-five and who is most likely attending part 
time. Students' goals are becoming more di\erse and more impor- 
tant, and trustees must attempt to match their aims with those of 
the institution. 'ffius, ilie college's mission wiUha\e tobere\iewed 
and changed frequently , Boards must also examine the advertising 
used to attract students. Is it honest? Many colleges will be in 
trouble as *'truth in ad\'ertishig" laws are extended to the public 
sector. Trustees who don't see the handwriting on the wall may 
expect to be sued. Students have already filed to reco\er costs from 
institutions on the grounds that a course did not meet the catalog 
description. 

FacuUies \iew boards as seven laymen who meet for four 
hours a month and make all the educational decisions. With the 
advent of collective bargaining, the friendly partnersliip-thc col- 
legtality of facuUy and board^flew the coop. The resulting adver- 
sary relationship is fanned by real grie\ances, threatened grievances, 
and charges of unfair labor practices when bargaining itself is not 
the issue. Faculty unions in many states now vow to win at the 
board table what they ha\e not been able to win at the bargaining 
table, and they have been successful in electing tlieir candidates. 

Administrators regard trustees as a personnel problem requir- 
ing careful handhng, a group who may adopt good ideas as their 
policy, a group to be educated with reams of materia! put together 
in such a way that it will be read with the ease of a rac>' novel and 
yet contain all the information of a standard encjclopedia. Tliey 
also regard the board as tlie unit to whom the buck passes when the 
situation gets out of hand, 

Tr^itionally, the board picked the president, riic president 
* picked the adminislration, then the board forgot the administra- 
tion, except when the time for determining annual salary incre- 
ments rolled around, and even then these decisions were handled 
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rather routinely- The cardinal rule prohibited the board from being 
ini'olvcd in administration. If things went sonr, they fired the prcs^ 
dent and began again. Now, with accountability a factor, I contend 
that boards should still keep their hands off the administration, but 
tliey should keep their noses in. They should not be involved in 
doing, but in knowing what islieing done. The Ieg;il responsibUities 
placed on boards demand this. Tliey must support, monitor, and 
give direction. 

Boards need to develop goals and priorities so that issues are 
deah with deliberately, not in response to crisis. Programs and poli- 
cies must be soundly based, measurable, and attainable. For exam- 
ple, an affirmative action program that actively recruits minority 
faculty members can be measured in numbers. To perform these 
tasks effectively, trustees must be informed not only on local issues 
but on staCe and national issues. They must also be prepared to 
''defend their turf/' because four-year colleges and proprietary 
institutions are envious of the continued enrollment inereases at 
community colleges and they are trying to take a larger share of the 
market by establishing branch campuses and dupiicattng programs 
and community services. 

In summation, to fulfill their changing roles, board members 
must establish sound educational aims and proeedures in accord 
with \he wishes and needs of the community. Most of all, they must 
know what they have to do and be committed to doing it. A trustee 
who reads the agenda before putting in his tw6 to four hours at a 
board meeting and feels he's doing a great job issadi) out of touch 
with reahty. The scope of trusteeshipr that precious trust granted 
by the people, is more imolved and more demanding. A board that 
makes decisions in a narrow, casual manner will wake up to find it / 
has no decisions left to make-the college may still ha\e academic 
freedom but all the institutional freedoms have vanished* 
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A cost/betiefit analysis of appointing 
trustees versus electing them* 



trustee selection: 
who gets what, 
who pays what? 

charies h. poik 
vaughan a. iacombe 
jeanne goddard 



There are two principal ways to choose a community college 
trustee and over the years much has been written about which of 
the two is "better*" But to our knowledge nothing has been written 
about the personal politics of appointment versus election* Why 
would a person want to be appointed a trustee? Why would aper- 
son want to be elected one? What does an appointing official, a goV' 
emor, for example^ have to consider when he appoints a trustee? 
What does the public get? What can the voter expect when he elects 
a trustee? 

The selection of a trustee is a political act, and each actor 
(appointing authority, voter, trustee, college president) in the 
process pays a certain price and, we hope, reaps a certain benefit 
from it. By the cost we mean any detriment, or potential detriment, 
that an actor may suffer or any obligation or favor ^ actor tnay 
owe as the result of a trustee's being appointed or elected. 
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appointment 

Al one timc^ perhaps before 19G0^ the job of a trustee was 
much less costly, in this sense, than it is today. We are all familiar 
with the many academic challenges and problems that have arisen 
since then, including public demands for greater trustee accounta- 
bility. Nevertheless^ some still seek the job while some are sought 
for it, A person who wants the job normally pays the cost in the 
future, whereas a person being sought for the position iias probably 
already paid. And both ^vill reap whatever benefits tliey derive from 
the trusteeship in the future. 

Whether the candidate is seeking or sought after, he is likely 
to have primarily altruistic or self-gaining motives. Although the 
ahruist may exhibit self*gaining behavior as a means to obtaining his 
appointment and thereby serving his community, the true self- 
aggrandizer sees the appointment only as a step in his own advance- 
ment. Frequently^ an appointment is a pay-off to the altruistic 
candidate for past services to the community or party. There is, 
after all, some prestige and honor connected with a community col* 
lege trusteesliip. And even though the trustee is not normally paid 
directly for his services, he may sometimes represent his college at 
conventions^ seminars^ and government functions and be reim- 
bursed for his travel expenses, 

Pohtically astute, the self-gaining candidate kno^vs that as a 
trustee he will have a platform from which he can become better 
kno^vn and that he can use this increased visibility to his own ad- 
vantage, Tliese benefits may not be all political. For example^ tlie 
proprietor of a business or a salesman may use his increased visibil- 
ity to attract more business; the public rfili^ lie hopes^ see all the 
pubhc service he is rendering and patronize his business. Mis pay- 
ment for these benefits is the hours he puts in as a trustee. Though 
no oncj we are sure, has ever done a balance sheets this second t^Tpe 
of trustee probably "gets his money^s worth," 

When an appointing authority^ a governor^ for example, 
names a trustee^ what benefits does he derive from the appointment 
and what costs does he pay? The answers depend in part on how 
^vell he is able to control his local party leaders^ wlio generally make 
recommendations regarding his local appointments and who also 
put fonvard nominees when trustees are to be elected. If the gov- 
ernor has strong control^ he gets the candidates he ^vants» and the 
difference betweii the types of trustee derived from each selection 
process will be reduced. 
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Tlic minimum qiialincation—aiid licncc a bciicfi I- tlial a gov- 
ernor looks for in a candidate is liic abililv to not embarrass eitlier 
him or his parly. Beyond lliai, lie may look for more benefits tlian 
he ean aeeruej beeause lie must eoiisider die politieal debts lie owes 
to certain supporters. By appointing ^ member of their group, or 
someone they arc sponsoring, he ean settle a debt and establish 
stronger politieal ties with them. Oh the positive side, the appoint- 
ing authority may be trying to establish or strengthen a represeiita- 
tive-eonstitueney relationship with another group, Byseleeting one 
of its members or its nominee, he maybe able to promote that reta* 
tionship, 

Tiie eosts to the governor derii-e from our politieal system, in 
wliieli any appointment is likely to be opposed by one or more 
groups who are trying to prevent the leader from establishing 
stronger poHtieal ties with their adversaries, TliuSj although the gov- 
ernor is ilmost bound to alienate some people^ he tries to use his 
power earefullyj strengthening more relationships than lie weakens. 
In so doing, lie inereases the benefits of his politieal appointments 
and mhiiiDi^es the costs. 

Over the long term^ the governor may v.ccasion:Jly deeidc 
against the recommendations for trustee appointments from the 
groups with which lie has strong ])oliticat relationships. If he does it 
too often» though, he may find himself without their support when 
he needs it* It is therefore possible for the governor to pay the ulti- 
mate politieal priee for a trustee appointment^ loss of office^ if 
enough voters should disagree with his clioiec strongly enough to 
\t)te against him at the next election. 

The governo*' also derives a management benefit from the 
appointment process. Because he eontrols the seleetion, he ean set 
guidelines for the type of person he thinks should be chosen and 
then earry through on those guidelines, U'l*eii a trustee is elected^ it 
is impossible for him to exereise so much con*rol. Thus the voters 
reeeive tiie benefit of having two means by which to judge the 
appointing offieial: iiis guidelines and his ^etual seleetion of a 
trustee. Should they disagree enough with Iiis appointment^ i\\cy 
ean vote ag^iinst him in the next eleetion. 

But the vote^^, like the governor, probably pay a priee for the 
appointment. One eost is that the appointed trustee is not directly 
aecountable to thein for his aetions. Sometimes, as appouited board 
members search for the public interest^ (hey ignore or discount the 
interest of a few or many voters^ particularly those who arc poor^ 
unorganised^ or relatively powerless in the political arena. Second, 
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if tlic voters arc members of a group wliicli opposes tlie person 
selcetedt tliey lose tlie appointment of tlieir fawrite/rtiird, sliould 
tlie trustee later act against a voter*s interest, the voter lias paid a 
delayed price for tlie trustee's appointment. 

' Tfie benefits and costs to tlie president of tlie community 
eollege, and to the eollege itself, vaU' according to wlietlier tlie 
trustee is appointed or elected. Because groups uitliin tlic college 
are inereasingly drawing a line between tliemsehes and the adminis- 
tration, adversarial relationships de\elop. If board and president arc 
to reverse this trend and work together constructively and harmoni- 
ousl\% they must become partners in management^ counseling and 
assisting each other in their separate functions of potic) making <ind 
a(hninjstration. This kind of relationship is facilitated if each mem- 
ber of the management team, including trustees, looks out for the 
publie interest instead of each one tending to the interests of that 
part of the public which he considers to be his constituencj. There 
is a better chance of getting a person concerned with the public 
interest through appointment^ because the eleeted trustee is consid- 
erably more open to political pressure from interest groups. 

The cost to the president and college is simihir to what the 
voters pay: the possibility of getting a trustee who will not fulfill 
his responsibititiVs or who will not represent the best interest of the 
institution. This resuh is especially likely if the appointing antlior- 
itv% or those who advise him^ do not recognize the importance of 
Uie selection. Other members of the college comniunity-tlie fac* 
ulty, staffs and students-pay by having only an indirect means of 
holding the trustee accountable and by possibh being ignored in 
the trustee*s search for the public interest. 

The board as a whole pays a certain price for being appointed 
-less formal legal power. For e.\ample, rarely doe^JilT appoinied 
board have the authority to levy a t*i.\ to support ihe operation of 
an institution. 

election 

We've already made some eomments on the results of elec- 
tion versus appointment^ but let us now examine mere specifically 
how the two processes affect each acton 

Many of the characteristics of an appointed trustee hold for 
an elected trustee. The eleeted person is just as likely to be seeking 
or sought after and to have basically personal or public interests in 
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mind Because of these similarities and because of the role of the 
goiTinor and his party in the appointiiT and electKe processes, the 
t\^e of trustee selected by one method often does not differ much 
from a person chosen the other w^y. 

Howc\'er, die newly elected trustee himself receives the bene* 
fit of an electivr! office, which normally pro\ides more power and 
political independence than an appointKe one. The elected official 
has the obligation to interpret the needs and feelings of the people 
who elected him as his judgment dictates; the appointed trustee has 
a similar obligation^ but lie sometimes must temper his interpreta* 
tion by considering the appointing authority's feelings also. Al* 
though the elected one would seem to gain more, he also pays a 
higher price for his trusteeship. He must withstand the financial and 
emotional rigors of campaigning, and in order to continue in office, 
he must please a majority of the voters. The appointed trustee need 
only please the few officials who have a say in his reappointment, 
and not anger very many of their support groups, in order to retain 
his trusteeship. 

Tlie voter receives the benefit of more direct control over die 
elected trustee. In the appointment situation, if a voter becomes 
dissatisfied with the trustee he can only bring political pressure to 
bear on die appointing official or vote against the official at the 
next election. An elected board, on the other hand, is more open to 
influence and thus pohtically less powerful groupij have a better 
chance of having their interests represented on the board-^t least 
by one of its members. 

Tlie greater legal and political power of the elected body 
often filters down through the college, gi\ing tiic administrators 
more informal power within the community. However, balanced 
against this benefit is the price of discord in the management team, 
which apt to arise when each elected trustee represents a different 
constituency. Although some social scientists feel that the public 
interest is best ser\Tcd by the bargaining and compromise that dis* 
cord causes, we disagree, believing tliat cooperation among the 
board members and between the board and the administration is 
essential. 

Having weighed the pros and cons of each type of selection 
procedure, wc have reached the conclusion that neither one is ''bet- 
ter'* for all the participants. Which method is preferable depends on 
the perspective of the individual who is analyzing the selection 
processes whether he is trustee, voter, appointing ufilcial, college 
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president^ or another member of the campus community. No doubt 
these various \ic\vpoints account for the differences of opinion con- 
cerning the selection process which arc so prevalent in education 
journals. The type of analysis we've made in this article is designed 
to clarify the personal politics of each of the actors involved in the 
selection and thus to help each of them strengthen his or her politi- 
cal position and become a more successful participant. 
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Who opens the door is unimportant; what 
counts is making sure the community college 
is open to all who can benefit from it. 



the challenge of being 
a fenrtale trustee 

joyce a. smith 

Why would a woman %vant to be a board member? For many of the 
same reasons a man would want to be a board member^ and perhaps 
a few additional ones. Whether elected or appointed, a trustee 
chooses to serve* For some, the motivation is community service ot 
a commitment to education. For others the job fulfills ego needs, 
creating a feeling of accomplishment and achievement, A board 
member is^ at least in some sense^ a representative of other members 
of the community^ yet no member can be expected to represent a 
collective vote or a consensus of that community. What he or she 
can be expected to do is learn the issues involved, make a con- 
sidered judgment that seems to be in the best interest of the public 
he serves^ and then express that judgment by vote. But consider 
what people often expect of women board members. They arc to 
represent "The Woman's Viewpoint,*' as if all women had a single^ 
unifled stand. And they are to be heard when (and sometimes only 
if) the women's viewpoint is deemed "applicable"— for example, 
when the student commons is being redecorated and it is time to 
decide on chintz or damask draperies, or v^hcn the athletic program 
is up for review^ and the woman board member is supposed to be 
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sure that Title IX is implemented. I believe it is important for tlie 
female trustee to be just a board member^ and not Tlie Woman 
Board Member. She is there to represent iier constituents^ men and 
women. Yet the adjective "woman" will be there in every introduc- 
tion. Like the "woman dean" and the "woman administrator/' she 
seems to be a deviation from a norm established by rien* 

A wioman often does bring a different perspective toaboard, 
^ especially if she has an abundance of those qnalities tliat society has 
assigned to women-compassion^ empathy, kindness^ consideration. 
Nevertheless, her rewards are likely to be very similar to those of 
male trustees: a sense of personal development^ a sense of commu- 
nity service^ a sense of accomplishment . . * the "I can do" feeling 
which our society values so htg^ily. Being an effective board mem- 
ber forces a person to become informed^ to organize time, to listen 
to other opinions^ and all of diesc actions lead to growth and saus- 
faction. 

Anodier important reason for becoming a female trustee is to 
help other women. Many a woman who has succeeded in a male* 
^ dominated field has done so by proving she is "one of the boys." 
This behavior does reduce the threat to her male colleagues, who 
can reason^ '^ruly this is an unusual woman, an exception^ and 
therefore including her does not open the doors to tlie rush of 
women who would foUow*" Such a woman^ consciously oruncon- 
sciouslvj seeks to prove she is "not just another woman" and tries 
to think as men» act as men» vote as men. A related phenomenon is 
known as tlie Queen Bee^ the woman who so enjoys her role as the 
"one woman in a million" that she puts down all women who try to 
compete with her to reach the same heights. Obviously^ these kinds 
of women would not serve the interests of other women* or the 
interests of men either. This is why I ask the question^ "Do you 
know a male chauvinist board when you see one?'* Several of my 
male colleagues on the board are very sensitive to issues of human 
liberation. Such men are not male chauvinists. The>^ are friends* It is 
important to be al)le to recognize your friends^ whether tliey be 
men or women. - 

Anyone^ male or female^ who does not show sensitivity to 
human dignity; who consciously or unconsciously tends to deni* 
grate the serious commitment of women staff members to their 
work and their careers; who believes that it is more appropriate for 
the deanship to go to a man than a woman; or who believes women 
applicants should be given less consideration than men in an over- 
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crowded field **bccause women work because they want to, not 
because they have to** is a mate chauvinist It is also important to 
know the enemy, whether they are men or women. We all know 
women who **pl^y dnmb** when any issue of importance is dis- 
cussed, who whimper that **no one pays any attention tc ihcm 
because they are women "and laugh off being unprepared for a bud- 
get hearing with a **But I don't understand that sort of thing/* This 
behavior is sexist. And sexist attitudes and behavior that stercot)'pe 
people, regardless of who exhibits them, are the real enemy* 

Changing the stereotypes another person holds cannot be 
done by rhetoric. Name^calling or insisting **It*s not fair!" doesn't 
do the job. Probably the most effective means to cliange attitudes is 
to change the peison*s experience. This is a slow process. If you 
were to ask men and women if they would want to work for a 
woman or with a woman, you might get a vehement **No!" together 
with a variety of **reasons** to back it up. Ask the same people if 
they have ever worked for a woman or with a woman as an equal 
and you would. probably get the same answer* Yet if you were to 
ask persons who have worked with women, you would probably get 
a variety of answers— * Yes** and **No," just as you would if you 
asked the same question about men. Some men are easier to work 
with than other men and some women arc easier to work with than 
other women. But men tend to be seen as having individual differ- 
ences while women arc categorized as a group. 

As men and women worik with and for women, they will 
begin to see them as individuals instead of stercotj-pes. Vicarious 
experience, such as observing role models, is also valuable. When 
younger women can see a female trustee who functions effectively, 
who assumes responsibihty, and who works for needed changes and 
improvements in her community, they will consider these possibili- 
ties for themselves* Progress will be slow for a while. An unfor- 
tunate e.xperience with a woman colleague will reinforce a man*s 
stereotype. But bitchiness is not confined to women. No one per- 
$on*s actions reflect on all members of that sex. Women are people, 
I feel confident that we are no more and no less difficult to work 
with than other people. Tlie best we can do is to be ourselves, confi- 
dent that we do our best. We cannot, nor need we, be more tlian we 
are. The wonKn*s movement will be of age when a mediocre woman 
is seen in the same light as a mediocre man* Not all women board 
membeis will be terrific. 

Leaving stereotypes behind, we ask the question, '*[Iow docs 
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a u-oman board member function effectively?** It sounds ^ if I just 
said, **ReIax and be yourself,** which is partly right. Add to that 
**Do your homework** and "Pick your battles,** and the picture is 
complete. There is no substitute for being prepared. You must 
kno^v what the issues are before you can make an informed ju(^- 
ment. Probably women will continue to work twice as hard as their 
male counterparts to be prepared and to be good role models. AVhile 
there are so few female trustees, most^f us are sensitive about 
being good ones. We uill just have to live with this situation for a 
while. **Pick your battles** is good advice to anyboard member, but 
it is particularly helpful to women because it means knowing where 
the action is. In a recent article in The American School Board 
Journal (Doing, 1973) one woman board member was cited for her 
''stick- to- itiveness'* and \vas quoted as being proud that she **de- 
voted months to a problem or project delegated to her because men 
have wanted to move on to something else.** Is she demonstrating 
the virtue of **stick-to-uiveness** or has she been hunting skyhooks 
or left-handed monkey wenches? In another issue of the same jour- 
nal (Mullins, 1972), a boardwoman claimed to have spent six hours 
a day, five days a week, for almost four months visiting *'each 
teacher and classroom in our entire system of 3^000 students.** 
Granted there may be more to these stories than is evident from 
reading the articles, but these women board members may not even 
know where the battle is. When someone starts to butter you up 
because **you do such a good job and have so much time," start 
looking around to see whether your efforts arc being diverted from 
the important action. If you can't find the action or decide which 
actions are worth your time^ you may v/ind up being a token 
^voman and not even kno^v itl 

I care deeply about basic issues in the ^vomel^s movement^ 
yet I know that I ^vould reduce my effectiveness greatly if I were to 
pick up every piece of bait. I don't really care whether I am called 
chairman cr chairwoman. I do care that women have the same 
opportunities for ad\ancement to administrative levels as their fel- 
low professionals. I don't care who opens the door. 1 do want the 
door to the community college to be open to all wiio ^vant to bene- 
fit from its programs. I don't consider it a personal favor if our 
administration implements Title IX. It is a law which requires tlic 
same implementation and consideration as any other slate or fed- 
eral regulation. I do care about good programs for all students. I 
care about the trend lo^vard colIecti^e bargaining. I care about 
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affirmative action. I care about the same tilings men board members 
care about. In sliort^ I am i\ person concerned enough about educa* 
tion to do something I believe is important. 
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Accountability and self-evaluation must be 
co7isid€red a high priority by all trustees 
iftJicy are concerned about their performance. 



self-evaluation, 
key to accountaibility 

charies h. poik 
henry c. coiemari/ jr. 



In community colleges, as well as four-year mstitutions, accounta- 
bility is the new buzzword guaranteed to elicit a reaction. A recent 
response came from FIorida*s Department of Education, which 
established new accountabiUty standards for state community col- 
lege presidents. Under the provisions of that i^gulatton, district 
boards of trustees are now required to evaluate the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their presidents and tell them what is expected of 
them at the time of contract negotiations^ 

Because the Daytona Beach board believes it is aceountable 
to the citizens of its district, it was not content to be the only part 
of the institution not evaluated at least once a year and therefore it 
conducted its first yearly self-evaluation in November 1975, With 
the help of consultant Vaugim LaCombe of the University of Ala- 
bama College of Education, the board developed and administered 
its own evaluation instrument, which is shown below, along with 
the responses of the seven board members. The first twenty ques- 
tions are a modification of a questionnaire developed by the Florida 
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Department of Education in a publication entUlcd "Performance 
Expectations for Responsible Community College Tmstees/* 

self ^evaluation instrument 

I . I have attended at least 80 percent of regular and called meet- 
ings. 

Always Often _L Seldom Newr 

2. 1 have actively participated in at least 80 percent of regular and 
called meetings. 

Always _6_ Often _L Seldom Never 

3. 1 have participated in board and college assignments when 
asked. 

Always _6_ Often _L Seldom Never 

4. 1 have maintained a constructive attitude toward the improve- 
ment of the college. 

Always Often Seldom Never 

5. 1 have been flexible about the acceptance of new ideas and the 
impact of changing times. 

Always Often Seldom Never 

6. 1 have supported the majority decisions of the board. 

Always _6_ Often _L Seldom Never 

7. 1 have adhered to the general structure of parliamentary proce. 
dure. 

Always _6_ Often _L Seldom Never 

8. 1 have attended college-related activities. 

Always _6_ Often Seldom Never 

9. 1 have participated in trustee organizations whose activities re- 
late to my duties and responsibilities. 

Alv^ys Often _2_ Seldom _2_ Never 

10. 1 have recognized and observed my role as a policy maker and 
left administration to die president and staff. 

Always Often Seldom Never ^ 

1 1. 1 have reviewed appropriate sources of information before deci- 
sion making when possible. 

Always 5 " Often Seldom Never 

12. 1 have recognized the number one priority is-the student. 

Always Often Seldom Never 

13. 1 have visited vwth colleagues and institutions to increase my 
effectiveness. 

Always _2_ Often _5_ Seldom Never 
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14* I have exercised discretion in dealing widi sensitive matters^ 

Always ^ Often Seldom Never _ 

15» I have reviewed the audit* 

Always Often Seldom Never 

16. In all decisions relating to the expenditure of monies, I have re* 
viewed the financial reports in order to secure the maximum 
benefits in the most efficient manner* 

Always _5_ Often Seldom Never 

17 A have reviewed the position of the president as a means to writ- 
ing the president's contract* 

Always ^ Often Seldom Never 

IS. I have made a continuous effort to observe the Code of Ethics* 

Always Often Seldom Never 

19- 1 have evaluated my role and performance as a trustee this year 
as a means to become more effective next year* 

Always^ Often , Seldom Never N/A_l_ 

20* I have kept informed on college affairs and activities* 

Always Often _1_ Seldom Never 

21* There is a eleariy written and board-approved statement of pur- 
pose for which the DBCC exists* 

Yes J_ No Don*t Know 

22* Written statements exist which enumerate the statutory powers, 
duties, and responsibihties of the board members and the board 
chairman* 

Yes ^ No Don't Know 

23* Cunent written policies, consistent with statutory requirements 
and relating to the purpose of tlie college, are in existence- 
Yes No Don't Know 

24* A Code of Ethics has been established and adopted by the board 
of the DBCC* 

Yes ^ No _3_ Don't Know 

25- There is a formal procedure for evaluating the impact of policy 
and its relevance, which includes a provision for revision* 

Yes J_ No Don't Know 

26* There is a strategy Xor long-range planning consistent with the 
objectives of the DBCC- 

Yes No_l_ Don't Know 

27* The duties and responsibilities of the office of the presi- 
dent were mutually agreed upon by the president and the 
trustees* 

Yes J_ No Don't Know 
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28. PDccdurcs have been de^ eloped wliieh ease the period of transi- 
tion when a vaeaney oeeurs in the office of the president* 

Yes No X- Don*t Know 

29* The Doard bases its eontinuing support of the president on liis 
exeeution of the mutually agiecd upon duties and responsibili- 
ties of his offiee* 

Yes ^ No Don*t Know 

30. The president solieits appropriate eounsel from the members of 
the board in the exeeution of his office* 

Yes J_ No Don*t Kno^v J__ 

31. The president's counsel to the board is appropriate when sought 
and/or volunteered. 

Yes No Don*t Know 

32. A formal e^aIuation of the board is condueted eaeh year with 
appropriate foIIow*up under the general eoordinatiou of the 
president and the board ehairman. 

Yes No ^ Don*t Know 

analysis 

Tliis instrument is elearly of the very simplest type. It was 
designed primarily to stimulate thought among th^ board members, 
thought that should lead to a deeper, eontinuous program of self- 
assessment so that the trustees ean be sure they are dealing effec* 
tively with their management problems. *'In general^" mote 
Vaughn LaCombe, *'the results represent a board that (1) under* 
stands its role^ (2) takes its job seriously, (3) supports its president* 
and (4) is interested in the eontinuing development of ihe institu* 
tion."The board members apparently agreed they were funetioning 
at the highest level in many wys, yet they did find several (law. 
They felt they could improve eonsiderably by inereasing their par- 
tieipation in trustee organizations whose aetivities relate to their 
o^v^ duties and responsibilities; visiting colleagues and institutions 
more often to increase their effeetiveness; and establishing a eode of 
ethics for the institution. (In this ease the board unanimously 
thought it was basieally ethieaK but noted that a formal eode of 
ethics had not been adopted by the board.) 

Aceountability and self -evaluation arc not only "in/* but 
neeessary for all trustees who feel a real eoneern for their per- 
formanec and for their relationships witli their eonstituencies. Any 
poliey dealing direetly with a program should be assessed periodi-* 
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cally to dctcmiinc whctlicr the program b in truth consistent with 
the policy. If it is not, the board should determine whether the pro- 
gram should be altered <Jr the poIic>' amended. A series of such 
assessments results in a continuous evaluation of programs and be- 
comeS) periiaps inadvertently, pan of the board's continuous eval- 
uation of itself. Other boards who wish to e^:aIuate themselves are 
welcome to use or modify the instrument developed by the Day- 
tona Beach Community College Board. 



Ilmry C, Colemam Jr.y is chatrpersoit of 
the board of trustees ofiheDaytona Beach 
(florida) Community College DistricL 
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'TAe old dichotomy between policy making 
and administration no longer applies"— 
the board and president must be 
management partners^ not adversaries. 



building the 
management team 

Charles h. polk 
vaughan a. lacombe 
jeannegoddard 



Relationships between boards and college presidents arc beginning 
to parallel in many ways the adversarial relations of the faculty and 
administration. Lack of trust, poor communications^ and the ab* 
sence of role definitions characterize many of them. This situation 
is not inevitable, but once it exists, it contributes to the nonreten- 
tion of presidents (who seem to be in short supply, if one notes the 
average presidential vacancy rate in American colleges and universi- 
ties) and the frustrations of trustees. We believe that a consideration 
of several points may help to promote positive associations between 
college presidents and their boards and to clarify their respective 
roles- To facilitate the use of these points as a checklist for trustees 
and presidents, they are presented in the form of questions* 

1^ Does the boaid counsel its president concerning its evalua- 
tion of his operation of the college, and dor.> the president counsel 
the board, providing expert advice on its policy making? The 
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board*s major rcsponsibility-and its most difficulty-is to Iiirc and 
retain a president, TIic best way wc know to increase the amount of 
time between tliose tempestuous periods wlien the board is search- 
ing for a new chief executive is to establish a solid communication 
base. The board that counsels its president but receives no feedback 
or advice from him will soon become frustrated by tlie one*sided- 
ness of tlieir rclationsliip and cease its counseling. The presi^lent 
who tries to advise and communicate with Iits board and is ignored 
will soon be looking for greener pastures, for tlie burden of operat- 
ing a college soon becomes too heav)' if it is not shared. Thus, if tlie 
board and president are to function as the smooth, coordinated unit 
they sliould be, they must inform each otiier of all actions tliat may 
affect tlie other. Otherwise, the communication links tliat bind 
tliem will weaken, one will act without the other*s knowledge, and 
the result will be an uncoordinated effort, Enougli disjointed move- 
ment will eventua?ly cause the linkage to break completely, Tlie 
result: a president resigned or fired \Wio otherwise might luve been 
able to work with the board. Neither boards nor presidents are 
mind readers; the) must communicate in the normal human manner 
or not at all. To assume that the president or board is so expert as 
not to need advice and counsel could be fatal, 

2, Do the president and board view themselves as adversaries 
or partners? There is no room for adversary activities in board/presi- 
dent relations. The old dichotomy between policy making and 
administration no longer applies (if it e\er did) eitlier in theor>* or 
practice, An> attempt to draw a rigid line between them only inter- 
feres with the partnership in management. Though the president 
mny be an administrator, he is also the board^s agent forachie\ing 
its goals and carrying out its policy. And the board o\ersees and 
e\tiluates the president's execution of these policies and plan£>, 
Tlius, board members are in reality part of the management team 
and presidents take part in making policy. For both parties the 
primat)^ benefit of this partnership in management is its stimulating 
effect on cujnmimication. No longer does the president feel com* 
pelled to hide information from the board; neither does the board 
have to "pull ej e teeth" to disco\er what is happening at the insti- 
tution with which it is entrusted, U1ien communication is open, 
Ix^ards retain presidents, 

3, Are presidents, boards, and indi\idual trustees aware of 
their proper respective roles? Some overiap of the fiinctions of the 
board and president is necessarj if thej are to counsel eacit other 
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and be joint managers. At tlic same time, the preddent^boardtaiid 
individual trustees must understand tlieir separate roles. Indi^idual 
trustees must reali2!e that, although they are entitled to great re* 
spect, courtesy, and appreciation as a result of their portion as 
members of the board, indindually they l\n\c no formal authority 
except that specifically given them by board by*laws or statutes. 
Only as a combined board do they gc .^m the institution. 

Boards make policy, presidents implement it. A thin> gray 
line CNists between these two functions, ihe misunderstanding of 
uliicTi causes most of the grief that boards and presidents experi- 
ence- The tmliappiness anses because the parties do not understand 
their own or the other's ftniction and because they fail to recognize 
that the line is thin and gray, not thick and black. 

4. Is the board seen ;is a "rubber stamp'*? Boards ai'e some* 
times seen as mechanical bodies which knomngly or unknowingly 
delegate most or all of their power to their presklcnt and ihen pub- 
hcly grant pro forma appro^'al to the president's cwry **request.** 
Not only does this practice amount to an abdicalbn of trust and 
responsibility, an act tantamount to malfeasance, misfeasance, or 
nonfeasance, but U also can lead to further inanagcmcnt errors. The 
board may circumTCut the president and establish direct communi- 
cation mth other board employees to somehow **buy back'* a de- 
gree of the respectability it has lost by its irresponsible delegation 
of autltority and responsibility to the presidait. All the board really 
gains by this circumvention is an employee who no longer is, or 
feels himself to be> totally resi>onsible to the chief exccuti^c officer 
of the institution. If the president is to be held responsible for the 
entire operation of the college, he must be able to have the em- 
ployees he hires feel completely responsible to him. When the board 
does not fulfill its oblig^itions, it is hampering the president in his 
execution of his now greatly increased tasks. When no one is will* 
ing, or able, to assume responsibility fur the entire operation of the 
institution, its overall efficiency and 1;ffecu^eness arc bound to 
suffer. The antidote for this institutional poison is a healthy exer- 
cise bv the board and president of their respective powers. 

5. Arc trustees really involved in the institution? There are 
some functions thai are more appropriate for trustees than for the 
president to perform. But to be done well, these tasks re<juire 
trustees who are committed and imohed. An exainpfc is repre- 
senting the college in the federal and state legiblati^e chambers. Be- 
cause trustees are appointed or elected, thej are political actors. 
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and thus tlicy are particularly \yc\\ suited to iiandic tills job. In our 
political system, tlic individual or organization is expected to pro- 
tect its d\Vn interests; no one else ^^^II do it for tliem. If legislators 
hear nothing from an institution, tiiey assume that the institution 
agrees mtli their j ositions. Involved trustees can approach legis- 
lators and **let them know different." 

6. Do trustees and presidents share a common objective in 
their public relations efforts on behalf of the institution? It is ap^ 
propriate and natural for both board members and the president to 
do public relations work, but they should agree on a common pur* 
pose, one lliat we believe must revolve around and ultimately 
benefit the students, for it is for Uiem that the college exists. There- 
fore, board and president must share an institutional perspective 
rather than new their P.R. efforts as benefiting the faculty, admin- 
istration, or other employees. Once consensus is reached, they ean 
work in complementary ways. 

7. Is there any mistrust between board and president? If 
there is, the chances are a destructive ad^ersarial relationsliip is im- 
minent. Tlie key to buildhig trust is communicating and counseling; 
boards must not be ^ept in the dark and presidents must be coun* 
seled. Tlie president has many opportunities to keep the board and 
its individual members informed of the operation of the institution 
and to indicate issues on which policy study and action ture needed. 
Perhaps the most formal way is by placing items on the board's 
agenda for meetings. In communicating ^vitll tlie board, the presi- 
dent should understand the difference bet^vcen pronding informa- 
tion on eollege operations, abdicating his administrative decision* 
making responsibilities, presenting policy alternatives to them for 
their decision, and dictating policy decisions to the board. When lie 
is describing Jiis execution of board policy, he is not presenting 
administrative problems to them for their decision. When the 
board is making policy determinations, he sits with them as an 
expert advisor, not as a deeision-maker^ 

The board also has many opportunities to counsel with their 
president concerning his management of the college. Certainly most 
of tliis can take place informally, but we also favor a formal, public 
counseling and evaluation of the president by the board at least 
once a year. This meeting sets a tone of openness and accountabil* 
ity in this post-Watergate era and lessens public mistrust as well as 
mistrust between president and board. 

8. Do the board and president allow the board's political 



nature to cause problems in their relationsliip or do they use it to 
advance the institution? The advantages must be taken and the 
problems neutralized if the board and president are to function as a 
team, Tlie most significant benefit is the willingness of a board to 
use its political clout to make things happen for the college. How* 
ever, this advantage is only latent unless the board ^vill function in 
this manner and unless the president exercises educational leader* 
ship in coordinating the application of this political power. 

The most significant drawback of the board*s political nature 
is the possibility of its being "captured'^ by special groups, such as 
faculty unions, student organizations, or community induentials^or 
of its knuckling under to demands from such groups for special 
benefits that are not in the best interest of die Institution, Boards 
are political to ensure their responsiveness to the entire commu* 
nity's needs, so by nature they can mobilize countervailing forces to 
prevent special groups from forcing their demands on them, A polit- 
ically astute president can adnse his board in tliis regard. Here, once 
again, we ^vant to emphasize tlie importance of communication and 
counsehng between president and board. Tliis is the best ^vay of 
keeping their relations strong aiKl cooperative instead of weak and 
adversarial- 

9. Does the president keep his board fully aware of trends in 
education? Van of the president's responsibility is to act as the 
trustees' primary educational advisor. For example, he should ex- 
plore ^vith them the concept of the "new" faculty member and the 
**new" student so that they can make enlightened decisions^ 

Hanng reviewed nine issues which influence the working rela- 
tionship between the president and the board, we now return to our 
main theme. To increase the effectiveness of the presidents and 
thereby retain him, and to prevent the board from becoming frus* 
trated, board/president relations must not be adversarial. Instead, 
they must be strong and cooperative partners in management* If 
they understand and carry out their distinctly separate roles, if they 
communicate and counsel ^vith each other where their responsi- 
bilities overiap, they are well on the my to having an effective 
team* 



Reasons for throwing out written policies 
and creating an atmosphere conducive to 
strong and innovative personal management. 



policy development 

b. a. jensen 



"And God created organization and gave it Dominion over Man/* 
That's the Genesis I, Title 3, Subchapter 280A, Subparagraph VII as 
published quietly in the Federal Register— "Policies and Manage- 
ment; The Trustees* View/* 

No^y that I have your attention^ let me ask a question. How 
many of you ^vould prefer to manage a college without a formal set 
of ^vritten policies? My eoUege president has already had two heart 
attacks, and if wc were ever so unfortunate as to have him suecumb 
to another one, Fd like to head a list of candidates with those who 
had sufflcient confldence in their o%vn managerial talents to be 
willing to throw off the stifling shackles of ^v^itten policy— in the 
form to which it has degenerated today. 

Let me describe one such set of policies, the handbook of my 
institution. It is a loose-leaf compendium almost two inches of 
assorted wisdom (nonsense), restrictions, omd restatements of the 
laws of \o\\z. It was produced at a tremendous cost in trustee, ad^ 
ministrative, and faculty time. There is not one iota of humor or 
friendliness in any of its pages, so it*s no fun at alL It is supposed to 
solve all college management problems and is considered by some to 
be a mode! set of policies. It is used most frequently by members of 
the staff who are strict with words. Tliey are most often heard to 
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say, "It can*;, be donc^ it's not in tlic written policy.** Tticsr kinds 
of people are readily identified by their singular lack of new ideas 
and unwillingness lo listen to the ideas of others! 

My lack of affection for written policy was not always so, I 
once was a baptized, confirmed believer, one who often tried to 
show trustees that they were just not quite apostolic if they didn*t 
write it down and set it aside. In 1952, 1 listened to the persuasive 
sales pitch of a policy handbook salesman and he did a marvelous 
job of showing an lo\va school board just how far behind we were 
by not hating a pohcy handbook. He pointed out that the iransi- 
tion from the educational backwoods would be quick, and pJinless^ 
too-bccanse his pubhsher just happened to lia\e a set of basic poli- 
cies which would be an excellent starter for us, and he would bo 
happy to sell it to us, lie ;isked only one thinfi on our part -it was 
almost nothing-just send them a copy of every- new policy we de- 
veloped or any revision of the originals. Aftor all» \vc would really 
be helping other less far-sighted boards by contributing to their 
policy handbooks, I'm told his publisher made a pot full of mone}^ 
before they finally went belly up. My status as a believer Uisled 
until I began to see written policies become almost totally alike all 
over the country. Management inbreeding seemed to be the cause, 
and those of you who are students of geneties know what kind of 
offspring result from too much inbreeding. 

Written policy today is the outgrov;tli of discussion by admin- 
istrators looking for new tools of management -ways to keep nosey 
^leulty and probing trustees at bay, ways to even out the bumps 
and ruts along the road to administrative heaven* All very laiidible 
aims, but the policy was implemented too often for the sake of the 
system rather than for management results. Ttie results are abso- 
lutely frightening. We are smothered by a huge shell of oversimpli- 
fied rules and regulations which tend to stifle every new manage- 
ment thought which is expressed by good administrators. 

But all is not lost. The teacher unions just low written pol- 
icy. The more detail, the better they like it. It is a perfect organ for 
hog-lying and restricting management in ilie collective bargaining 
process. It puts presidents and trustees in a management vise from 
which they cannot escape^ and the vise will be tightened by each 
negotiation. If you doubt this^ then try putting out the word that 
you intend to dump your policies. You'll get reaction, and quickly! 

Having confined my remarks almost exclusively to policv^ Td 
like to say a few things about what management can be like without 
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the tight ^vrap of wittcn pohcy as it exists today. First of a]lj it's 
important to reaffirm that we are talking about the management of 
a community college— a phenomenon hardly old enough to be 
ranked as an mstitutioru It is an educational situation ^^rhich 
changes^ or should change^ continuously^ a situation in which we 
can and must deal with the futvure every day. The college can help 
to provide the "good hfe" for an increasing number of people if 
only wc remain pragmatic^ instead of becoming altruistic; humble^ 
instead of omnipotait and unapproac liable. 

Successful management of the community college must 
surely begin- and end ^v^th a deep and abiding concern for^ and 
knowledge of^ the people who ^v^ll be sened^-an understanding of 
the broad diversity of baekground and yearnings of the students^ 
and a sincere desire to help them achieve their aspirations. What I 
have in mind is a management which counts its successes tn terms of 
individual achievement^ rather than just counting FT.E. increases 
and measuring budget expansion. 

I believe good management begins with pieking the right top 
man and then adopting something like the simple statement of re- 
sponsibility wlueh guides the trustees of llanard University: *'Ovir 
responsibihty is to sec that the institution is well run^ and not to 
run it/* If the trustees can pick the right man and let him run it* 
and if the president can run it and keep his board well enough in- 
formed that they %vill let him run it^ then both president and boafd 
mil liave discharged a major portion of their responsibility and have 
laid strong foundations for a successful management effort. With 
that kind of foundation^ most of the policy handbook can be tossed 
out. 1 look at this management business as a team undertaking* but 
the kudos for it should go to the president. Of course the president^ 
if he is smartj probably pass it do\m to his staff and faculty if 
lie wants it to continue. 

What kind of a person is this right kind of president? Really 
you just ean*t tell by looking at him. He comes in assorted sizes and 
shapes— with or without hair^ with or without a doctor*s degree* but 
always ^vith a large measure of understanding of the individual and 
his needs. Pie is never ^vithout compassion. Probably he is not a 
great scholar in the truest sense because he would not ha\e had time 
to develop into that form of stagnation. He does not have a pat 
answer to all the managerial problems of the day because he realizes 
there are already too many educational orthodoxies imposed on 
people. He may very well appear to be different^ which is another 
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way of saying he knows the value of being somewliat bnreaucrati- 
cally maladjusted. He lias a peculiar ability to pick out winners who 
wiint to win. Pie points out the mission and then creates an atmo- 
sphere where those winners can aehievc his goals without the presi- 
dent's having to do their work for them. He is willing to let them 
make mistakes and has the ability to point out how their errors can 
be turned into future success. 

This riglit kind of president has an abundance of confidence 
in his ability to manage, but doesn't let it hang on his sleeve. Pie 
understands finance, the use and leverage of money, and lie prob* 
ably is considered a tiglitwad by those who believe in tlie **askand 
it shall be gi\cn'* method of allocation. By the same token he may 
be eonsidered okay by those who espouse the "prove it and III find 
it" method. This president is probably a fun-lo\ ing person because 
he is first of all aver) iumian being, but he believes in performance 
and 1 mean excellent perlbrmance^ He's the sort wlio can say to a 
subordinate, *'If you can't do it excellently, don't do it at all> be- 
eause if it isn*t excellent, it won*t produce Tun; and if it won't do 
that, what the lieU are you doing here?*' 

UTiat Tve described is almost a ''fly by the seat of his pants" 
manager, a man who does,n*t want his job overdestribed fur him by 
a set uf policies written \ ears ago by people much less Cii])^ible than 
he is. If (his right kind of management specialist is hired, whal*s left 
fur the trustees to du? The answer is not a cop-out for tliem-abig 
job remains. Tlie buard has nut only to pro\ide the platfurm frum 
which this man can manage but to keep it in good repair^ because 
tliere arc many who will tear it down>sume out uf ignurance^ some 
out of slotlifuhiess, some uut of malice, such as the AFT and the 
NEA. 

Tlie difference between negotiating with the building trades, 
as 1 have for twenty-fi\e >earsj iind negutiating with teacher unions 
is this: after I've recci\ed sufficient raving and cursing and insults 
from bricklayers or teamsters, we finally arrive at an adjustment for 
the next year, and tliey go back to work- Tliey dun't want to run 
my business. The reverse is true for the teachers. They have stated 
publiely that their aim is to make the pulicies first, and the salaries 
will follow automatically. 

The buard's job is a big one. It involves a new word— mili- 
tancy. It in\ohes a continuing fight at lucal, state, and national 
levels to preseiTe nut just the management pbtfurm but the whule 
wonderful cuncept of educatiun called the cummunity college. 
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Trustees are probably not really very well prepared to do this job 
wlien they first eome on their boards. However, they can do some- 
thing about it. Tliey ean attend conferenees and seminars and con- 
ventions, expose themselves to the ideas of other trustees. But a 
word of caution: they would do well to act like kids in a candy 
store whieh hands out samples, tasting a bit of ever^'thing but not 
buying it silL They can probably make some just as good when they 
get home. 

If Fve eome on strangely and strong, it'^s not a mistake. If I 
have projected the thought that management by personal style, by 
personality and flair, is more important tlian management by the 
numbers, then I have made the points I intended to make. In tliis 
overbureaueratized society of ours, we desperately need outstand- 
ing individual leadership if we are to escape the waves of conform- 
ing mediocrity. I, for one, am willing and eager to defend my posi- 
tion against the jeers of those who ean't stand the refreshing breezes 
of new and changing ideas. » 

I challenge you to start a revolution in management. Tlirow 
out your written policies and instead adopt some goals for the insti- 
tution you serve. Change your top manager^ your president—and I 
don^t mean fire him, except in the rarest of circumstances. I mean 
give him the piatform from whieh to operate. Create <in atmosphere 
whieh is eonduejve to strong and innov:ati\e pei^onal management. 
If he's worth his salt, and he probably is, he will surprise you with 
his blossoming. If he doesn't, then it^s time pcrliaps to diseuss 
where and how ehanges must take place^ either a new president or a 
new board. 

You*ve got a good thing going for you. You're on the board 
because you want to be^ because you want to sen^e* or at least you 
should want to. If not, then both you and your college have a prob- 
lem. If you want to serve and are willing to learn more about that 
service, if you are willing to understand your rofc as a board mem- 
ber^ willing to let your president manage and hold liim accountable 
for the management, then we e;m look to the future of >our college 
and mine and like what \ve see. 



5. A.Jensm is a trustee of Kirkwood 
Comnumity Collegein Cedar Ra}}idSt Iowa. 



As students, faculty members, and the public bring 
more suits, trustees must become aware of potential 
legal problem and secure competent legal advice. 



the law and the board 

george e. potter 

Few things arc more important in managing a college than under- 
standing how the law affects its governance* One reason is that our 
complex society seems to require more and more laws to regulate 
the actions of its members* Another is that a growing number of 
people are resorting to the courts to redress their grievances, as is 
evident from the considerable publicity given to the increase in liti- 
gation and the crammed court dockets* A third factor is the tend- 
ency of courts today to become legislative bodies* The law in Amer- 
ica is based on the English system of common law in which the 
courts develop kgEil principles to deal with the problems of society* 
As new problems arise, new principles are developed; but the old 
principles remain part of the common jaw and are followed by the 
courts* The legal term for the latter is stare decises or precedent* It 
^vas generally the rule that once precedent ^vas established, the 
courts followed it and left it up to the people or the legislatures to 
enact statutes or constitutional amendments in derogation of the 
common law* However, in recent years the courts have gro^vn im- 
patient ^vith the legislative bodies and are overruling common law 
principles all the time* Principles that lia%'e been established for 
hundreds of years are suddenly no longer guiding our society* 

All three of thc:>e factors are making a knowledge of the law 
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more important than it has ever been in tlic Iiistory of education. 
livery year literally dozens of laws arc introdnced in state legisla- 
tures which directly or indirectly affect colleges and universities. 
Ever>- year more citizens, more students, and more faculty members 
are seeking to redress their grievances in court. It seems that stu- 
dents and faculty members see a violation of constitutional rights in 
every action of an administration or a board with which they dis^ 
agree. It seems that citizens in general arc no longer likely to accept 
the actions of their go^'emment without challenge. So although edu* 
cators need not necessarily become lawyers, they should at least 
gain a working knowledge of educational law and learn to recognize 
potential legal problems before they develop into actual litigation. 

student litigation 

Suits brought by students greatly outnumber those brought 
by faculty members and members of the public. They are challenge 
in}; rules go^'emillg speakers on campus, the distribution of litera- 
ture, the solicitation of funds, and on campus demonstrations, as 
well as rules requiring living and eating in college faeilities. Suits 
ha\e been brought by females insisting on their riglu to participate 
in male athletic programs or demanding the development of a broad 
range of female athletic programs. Nonresident tuition charges have 
been challenf;cd as a result of both die eighteen-jear-old vote and 
the increasing use of eighteen years as the age of majority. Tliis last 
issue probably will not be as important in the community college 
mo\ement because most of our students live witliin our districts. 
But for *hose institutions that have dorms or have a great number 
of nonresident (outof-district) students, this is a potential legal 
problem. We may reach tlie point where all students will be local 
residents. 

Surprisingly, students have also sued over disruptions on cam^ 
pus which interfered with the educational process. They have 
sought injunctions against curtailing classes because of disruption, 
and in a couple of instances, students have tried to get refunds of 
tuition because they didn*t get what they paid for. Unfortunately 
for the students, the courts have tended to rule against them in the 
latter cases, but onlj because their education was interrupted only 
briefly. If the disruption is ,iore than brief, the college may have to 
make such refunds. 

The denial of academic degrees is another subject of litiga- 
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tion. In one case the court found tliat the student had been led 
down the primrose path because administrators had made him think 
he was on proper course toward receuing a degree, but wiien he had 
completed two years (in a community college), he was denied the 
degree because he hadn't conformed to all the requirements* How- 
ever, the courts have generally upheld colleges' denial of degrees if 
there has been any reasonable basis for the denial 

A great many lawsuits have concerned the regulation of stu- 
dent newspapers-censorship, dismissal of editors, refusal of an 
administration to allow them to accept certain ads, a collegers at^ 
tempt to convert the newspaper to an instructional tool* If student 
funds are used, particularly funds allocated for student activities, 
then little control may be exerted over the student newspaper, 
Ttiat^s clear from the various court decisions. 

There has been litigation over discontinuing food services, 
not recogni*/ing student organ i2!at ions, and not allowing students of 
one sex to enter a college limited to the opposite sex. Students have 
sued for damages resulting from injuries sustained while in school, 
and from disclosure of confidential information. They have sued be- 
cause of searches of their cars, their lockers, or their persons by 
school authorities. And dress codes are being challenged right and 
left. 

The courts have not been uniform in their holdings in these 
cases. They have, in fact, ruled differently in different states and in 
different federal districts. However, there seems to be a common 
thread running through all the decisions: boards and administrators 
have comprehensive authority, consistent with fundamental eonsti- 
tutional safeguards, to prescribe and control condi\ct in schools. 
Further, they have the responsibility to control and regulate what- 
ever behavior of students tends to impede, obstruct, or threaten the 
institution's educational goals. 

However, their authority over the students, while comprehen- 
sive, is not absolute. Rules regulating speakers, distributions of 
materials* and so forth, are permissible, but they must be reasonable 
and not violate the student's constitutional rigtits*The criteria for 
allowing or denying a request must be specific. An expeditious 
review procedure must be available in the event the request is 
denied* Finally, although disciplinary action against students is an 
inherent right of an institution, due process must be followed at all 
times, \Vliat constitutes due process varies with the severity of the 
disciplinary action. If a student is given a lengthy suspension or is 
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expelled, he must have a hearing, an opportunity to confront wit- 
nesses and be represented by counsel, and a right to introduce evi- 
dence on his own behalf. 

The best advice is to follow what we have done on our o\m 
eampus and what most other community colleges are doing: repeal 
your dress codes, repeal your regulations on the distribution oUit- 
erature and on speakers, and be hard-nosed on those things that 
eount. On our eampus^ disruption of a speaker^s talk, disruption of 
the edueational process^ or earrying firearms means immediate 
expulsion. There is no compromise. However, %ve do not regulate 
what students wear, %vhat they do off cam|>us, or their advocacy of 
politieal views. We feel that a free exchange of ideas must be earned 
out on a college campus. 

One of our rules has been particularly effeaive. Any student 
who is convicted of violating the law while on campus is automati- 
cally e;cpelled without further hearing. Students have cried that this 
action puts them in double jeopardy. But punishing them in a col- 
lege administrative proeeeding as well as in a eourt does not ereate 
(f6uble jeopardy. Due process is observed by the court, and the due 
process requirements of a college proceeding are much less stringent 
than those of a criminal proeeeding. Consequently, we have taken 
the position that the student is not going to get two hearings. Ex- 
pulsion doesn*t preclude readmission, depending on the nature of 
the offense. 

Following student disruptions, a rash of laws were passed by 
state legislatures regulating conduct on campus. And of course, 
every state has trespass laws. Both of these kinds of laws ha%'e useful 
purposes, but tliey are quite technleal, so if you think you might 
have occasion to in%*oke them, insist that your administrators be- 
come acquainted ^vith them. Many cases ha%e been lost not because 
the law wasn*t being violated, but because die administrators were 
not acquainted with its teehnical requirements. 

faculty litigativn 

Of the cases recently Piled by faculty members, more than 90 
percent have involved dismissal-outright firing, failure to rehire 
probationary teachers, compulsory retirement, and other actions 
that resulted in the teacher*s loss of ajob.Tlie law on these issues is 
not very clear. If they have tenure, of course, you ha%'e to establish 
good cause, and even if they don't have tenure, you may have to 
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cstabHsli^good cause. If llicyVc on probation, you generally don*l 
need gf^d cause to dismiss them. 

These and other kinds of leg^l problems with teachers are 
definitely on the rise. The reason is simply tliat more and more 
states are enacting public employee collective barg;ijning h^vs. 
These require public employers to recognize any union whose mem- 
bers form a majority of the employees within a cert'>in bargaining 
unit; the employer must sit down and bargain in good faith with the 
union andt if agreement is reached, enter into a labor contract 
These acts traditionally are modeled after tlie National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and contain the following elements: (1) they affirm the 
right of employees to join labor organizations; (2) tliey specify elec- 
tion proceedings for the determination of an exclusive bargiiining 
representative for an appropriate unit; (3) they require the em- 
ployer to bargain in good faith; (4) they prohibit interference or 
discrimination by th*^ employer because of union activities; (5) they 
provide the employee . and sometimes the employer, with remedies 
for unfair tabor practices; and (6) most prohibit strikes. 

Already we have had suits to determine what constitutes a 
strike, A New York court said that a mass resignation is a strike- A 
New Jersey court held that a blaeklisting of a school district by the 
NCA constitutes a strike. In Nhchigan, although it is illegal to strike, 
the Supreme Court said that it would not allow an injunction order- 
ing the teachers back to ^^tork ^mless the school coMld show irrepara- 
ble harm to the public^J^onsequently, most courts in Michigan h£ive 
been reluctant to enjoin strikes. 

State labor relations acts set tip se^eral methods for resolving 
conflict. Strikers may be punished throngh ^ohmta^>' or mandatory 
sanetions by the employer, bnt frankly, both of these mt*;isures 
have been notably unsuccessful. Some states are allo^^lng a limited 
strike, a strike by public employees whose work does not involve 
public safety. They recognize that prohibitions against strikes just 
haven't worked. Labor relations acts also provide for handling con* 
nicts -ivith **bargaining aids,** Mediation occurs when a state- 
appointed mediator comes in and tries to resolve the dispute be* 
tween two partici. Settlement is cnUrely voluntary. Another aid is 
called fact finding. It involves the appointment of <i supposedl> dis- 
interested person by the state labor baird wiio comes in, uikes testis 
mony, receives e^'idence, and tiien Tmds facts, rendering iiis Tmdings 
in some sort of impartial judicial atmospiiere. Generall> the result is 
an attempt to compromise tiie two posiriuns rather tiian <m objec^ 
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live finding on "facts/* A third bargaining aid, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, isn't required by most slate acls, except possibly for cases 
involiing policemen, firemen, prison guards, and similar employees. 
Prepare yourself lo deal \vilh nnions. If your stale liasapub- 
lie employee relations aet rcqniring you to reeogiiize and bargain 
\vitii employees' unions in good failli, then 1 suggest that you 
acquaint yourself with the law in this area. 

other parties seeking I tttgation 

Although taxpayers have sliown less inclination to sue the 
government than students or faeulty members, tlicre ha\e recently 
been several taxpayer suits questioning the \alidity of millages and 
bond issnes. And there lias been a rash of suits lately by the news 
media demanding information relating to emplojees* salaries, stu- 
dent organizations, and llie like. Courts generally have held that 
info: mation on salaries, fringe benefits, hours of work, and similar 
matters is public and must be disclosed. Exclnsion of the publie 
from the campus is the subject of several cases. Some of these have 
arisen when nonstudents came on campus and were charged with 
tres[>as5 violations. In other instances, rules keeping the public off 
some campuses have been challenged. Another interesting case con, 
cemed segregation. A Virginia fedcrai court blocked llie con\ersion 
of a community college to a four-year institution, finding that the 
change was proposed solely to allow the eoilegc to compete with a 
previously all-black public college (4'year) nearby. 

In summary, public litigation, that is, suits brought by mem- 
bers of the publie other than students and teachers, has not been 
common in recent court history and is unlikel) to increase very 
mueh. What is going to increase a great deal in the near future is 
faculty litigation and, specifically, cases arising from collecti\e bar- 
gaining with employees. 

recommendations 

First, iearn to reeognize potential legal problems and even 
anticipate statutes and regulations which miglit affect )our opera- 
tion.. In other words, set up a sort of an early warning system and 
become as competent as )ou can on the subject^ but don't consider 
yourself as good a5> a lawyer. .Many trustees luve gotten into trouble 
because they didn*t consult a lawyer. The law is not black and 
white, it is very gray, and it is not an exaet science, but an art. 
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Second, cmplo)^ compctcni coiiiiscL Make sure iliai ihc nilcs 
and policies tluii your bodrd intends lo adopi arc firsi examined by 
your lauycr- Generally, ii*s best lo employ a firm rather than a 
single aitorncy. The legal profession continnes lo liaxc iis bead in 
ilic sand, pretending iliai all la^v^e^$ arc able lo liandle all kinds of 
law, bui you don*i have lo accept such nonsense! This profession is 
as speciali'^cd as medicine, and one praailioner eannoi be com* 
pcient in all fields. If you have a one- or iwo-man firm ilial h pres- 
ently represennng yonr college and doing a fine job, eonnnne lO use 
iu Ho^vever, you may gei imo specialised maliers, like labor issues. 
At that point, insist that vonr firm recommend an associate who is 
expert on thai subjert. lltrtng compeiein counsel ^vill save you 
money in ihe long run. 

Finally, don*i diink that ^vllal happens in the courts is all- 
imponani. The stauues cJiacicd by >our staie legislautre and by 
Congress, and the rules ajid rcgulaiions adopied by jour various 
stale and federal igciicies, will lla^e a greater bctiriiig on your insti- 
tution than court decisions^. You can wn an inning in conn and lose 
tlic whole ballg;ime in the legislature. So organise effeui^ely on the 
slaic level. Sharpen your political skills. Don't licsitate lo lobb> in 
the legtsLiiure, Congress, and the various siaie and Tcdcral agencies. 

If you develop a working knowledge oi* the law, employ and 
use eompeiem counsel, and do your homework in ilie legislature 
and agencies, ihen you'll geneially a^oid legal problems. If >ou do 
none of these things, youVe headed for disaster and jon*d better 
budget a good sltare of your funds for legal expenses to get }tm out 
of <.lic troubles you are going to be in. 
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A case study analysis of the effects of stress 
On the members of one board*s bargaifiing team. 



preparing for 
collective bargaining 



richard gardiner 



In January 1969, the Community College of PJiiladelphia (CCP) 
entered into collective bargaining wiili Local #2026 of the AFT, 
and a year later the institution's first master contract with its fac- 
ulty was ratified. Since similar actions are taking place with increas- 
ing regularity around the country, I think it is enlightening to look 
at their causes- At CCP, umonization seemed to be the result of 
shift from a liberal arts emphasis to a comprehensive community 
college orientation and a corresponding change hi administrative 
style. 

At its inception in 1965^ the college was generally perceived 
by administrators and faculty alike as an institution for teaching tlie 
liberal arts. But apparently, preparation for and the actual experi- 
ence of a 1967 Middle States Association accreditation effort 
directed the attention of administrators and trustees to this liberal 
arts bias, and they subsequently decided that the concept of a com- 
prehensive community college was more suited to their rapidly 
growing institution. Believing (his change to be an entirely legiti- 
mate step in the college's development* they moved strongly to 
implement it between 1967 and 1969. Simultaneously* what 
seemed to have been a collegial relationship whh the faculty was 
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eroded when the board and presideni became increasingly firm in 
their commitment to tliis educational principle. Whereas tlie faculty 
Itad liad autonomy and tlie freedom to make decisions at the de- 
partmental lc\elt they now perceived a mo\e toward centralized 
decision-making. They resented what they regarded as an invasion 
of their professional rights and responsibtlities-to which they had 
been comforiablj accustomed. Accordingly , as administrative lead- 
ership became firmer, st> loo did faculty resistance. By 19G9, their 
positions were poLirized, and only two specific issues-the depart- 
ment head issue and the October 15 moratorium-were needed lo 
catalyse ttie formation of the union. 

Servhig at the time as the assistant to the president for per- 
sonnel relations, ! was the president's representative at the table for 
the final seven months of the negotiations. The bowird^s chief ncgo^ 
tiaior was a professor at a local itniversitv school of business and a 
widely experienced public school negotiatt)r. He was assisted by a 
prominent Philadelphia labor relations attoiney both skilled and 
experienced in private sector negotiations. The bo*ird team was 
Completed bv the CCP business manager and a number of tempo- 
rary members drawn from the lop echelon of the college adminis- 
tration. 

By the lime negotiations began, the college had more ihan six 
thousand students, approximately two bundled faeultv and stall 
members, and a board of trustees appointed bv law bv the mJv or of 
Pliiladel])hia. The nature of the intsiees' involvement in the bargain- 
ing experience can be summarised as follows. At some )K)inJ, an 
assumption was made-or Wiis at least allowed to evolve uperaiion- 
allv -that the bart;ainjng would be handled largelv by the adminis- 
tration, using hired professional negotiators. The board's participa- 
tion would be minimal until a crisis should occur or the fin.d con 
tiaci was ready for approval. Thus, all preparation imd pUninng vvas 
done only bv administrators and professional negotiators, while the 
Board vvas '*kept infonnod." 

The minutes of the proceedings demonstrated this approach, 
showing heavy board involvement vvlien i!ie fiist strike vvas threat- 
ened in March 1970 and when each of the three actual strikes 
occurred in September, Ocit)bert and December of that year. By 
conirast, the first two drafts ot the board position that were pre^ 
senied at the bargainhig table had been produced by the [)ii>fc^- 
sional negotiators in consultation vvith ihe administration and had 
never been approv ed bv the board in eiiher substance or concept. 
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the study 

After tlic negotiations were over, I felt it was important to 
analyze the effect of this pattern of board involvement on the deci* 
sions that %vere made by the board, administrators, and professional 
negotiators during the bargaining period, especially because in many 
Instances the decision^making process ^vas characterized by a great 
deal of stress, tension Jind dishai'mony* And CCP administrators 
alleged that these conditions had a negative effect on the substance 
of the decisions reached and ultimately on the contract itself. 

T \ examine this pattern, I lujed a case study approach and a 
modified social systems analysis. The trustees, administrators, and 
external agents {the professional negotiators and the legal advisor) 
were conceptualized as exclusive and discreet components of a 
system which received tnputs from the faculty federation in the 
form of demands, acted on these demands by converting tliem to 
decisions, issued these decisions as outputs which in turn served as 
feedback to the federation, triggering new demands/inpuf^, and so 
on. My analysis of the operation concentrated on eight significant 
conversion decisions, which were subjeeted to two questions: How 
was the final decision reached? And who influenced ^vhom in mak* 
ingit? 

The criteria for selecting tliese eiglit decisions evolved di* 
rectly from the events which transpired during the negotiations. 
Specifically* fonr critical situations imolving threatened or actual 
strikes were documented. They were \iewed as critical because in 
each instance the normal functioning of the institution ^vas directly 
affected by and contingent upon the outcome of the board/admin* 
istration conversion of faculty demands to outputs. At no other 
points in the bargaining process were institutional operations thus 
threatened. 

In each of these four situations there ^vas an easily discernible 
pair of key conversion decisions by the board and administration. 
The confrontation decision was the one which when expressed as 
oujput provoked a strike or the threat of one. The resolution deci- 
sion^ expressed as output, settled the confrontation--in one case it 
avened a strike and in the other three it settled a strike already in 
progress. A brief description of the substance of these four critical 
situations will be helpful as backgroimd. 

Critical Situation A (unit determination) involved the basic 
issue of whether department heads were to be included in the bar- 
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gaining unit. The faculty organization adamantly demanded their 
inclusion, and the board/administration team just as adamantly 
opposed it* The faculty organization threatened a strike unless their 
position was upheld* A compromise agreement averted the strike* 

Critical Situation B {the art aide issue) centered on the fac* 
ulty group's contention that an art aide whose service had been 
terminated by the administration on the grounds of reorganization 
prerogatiws had been unfairly treated and should be reinstated. The 
administration refused, citing its managerial right to reorganize the 
college* The faculty organization called a meeting for die morning 
on the day the college was scheduled to open. The board/adminis* 
tratiou then refused to open the college. The beginning of the fall 
semester was thus delayed by some three weeks as a result of the 
first strike by the faculty union* Agreement was later readied by 
both parties before a judge in chambers. 

Critical Situation C (the second strike), according to the fac* 
ulty organization, was caused by the absence of movement by the 
board team on substantive issues, a contention bitterly disputed by 
the latter. This strike lasted only one day and was ag^iin resolved by 
agreement of both parties before ajudge in chambers. 

Critical Situation D (the third strike) again involved the 
alleged absence of significant movement by either team according 
to the other. An important new element in this strike was the fact 
that by ^^rtue of the second agreement before the judge, the college 
^vas legally ui.ab!e to secure an injunction, and the strike itself ap- 
peared legal under Pennsylvania Act 195, This strike u'as settled 
some six weeks later when the master contract was signed by both 
parties. 

My analysis of the decisions made by the board team revealed 
that in each of the four situations the team members ^vcre unified 
in their vie^vs leading toward and their support of the confrontation 
decision. But in deliberations before the resolution decisions, con- 
ducted as they were under pressure, a highly stressful polarization 
developed between the administrators and the external agents, and 
the board was forced to dioose between them. The pattern is exem- 
plified in the following discussion of the substance of the resolution 
dedsions. 

In Situation A (March), the professional negotiators were sue* 
cessful in persuading the board to compromise its confrontation 
decision by agreeing to negotiate the duties of department heads in 
a separate **side*bar" session. The administration v^as never per- 
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suadcd, but its objections were to no avail. Situation B (September) 
saw the professional negotiators again successful. They persuaded 
the board to reinstate the art aide, giving her a "suspended service" 
status with full pay; her complaint was eventually to be settled via 
the negotiated grievance procedure. The administration never 
agreed with this resolution and foitght vehemently against it. Ulti- 
mately, the board^approved resolution was actually reached by the 
legal counsel before a judge in chambers and apparently without 
further discussion with the board or the administration even thotigJi 
the situation was entirely different at that point because of the 
newly initiated student injunction proceedings which brought the 
parties to court. 

The resolution of Situation C occurred when the legal coun^ 
sel and one professional negotiator agreed, again before the judge in 
chambers and as a result of another requested injunction, to com- 
press the time period required by P.L. 195 for the use of impasse- 
reducing mechanisms. They also agreed to waive the college's right 
to seek an injunction against a strike under the "clear and present 
danger'* provision of the law in return for a faculty return to work. 
This agreement rendered a strike by the faculty, should one occur 
after the agreed-upon time period had expired^ entirely legal; it also 
rendered the college legally powerless to stop such a strike. This 
resolution decision was reached unilaterally by external agents, 
again with no apparent authorization from or communication with 
the board or the administration. 

The resolution decision in Situation D was made when the 
professional negotiators were successful iri persuading the board to 
ratify the contract again over the continuing objections of the ad- 
ministration. 

Additionally^ the analysis indicated that the influence of the 
external agents was not limited to resolution decisions. Increasingly, 
as the bargaining wore on, the president and his chief administrators 
saw their positions and recommendations disregarded by the board 
in favor of actions supported by the external agents. In the final 
two months, this pattern was e\ident even in relation to the crucial 
matter of bargaining latitudes, that is, what subjects were negotiable 
or mentionable and how far the negotiating team could move to 
effect settlement. Again in these cases, the negotiators presented 
their views and recommendations, the administration objected and 
presented counter-proposals, and the board followed the negotia- 
tors' recommendations. 
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conclusions 

All evidence points to the inescapable conclusion that control 
of the decision^making process in the board/administration team 
was graduiilly and imperceptibly assumed unintentionally by the 
extemal agents. As a result, the major critica! decisions, although 
authorized de jure by the board, were actually reached de facto by 
the extemal agents. This unintentional assumption of control over 
the decision making that ^vas the major cause of stress among the 
three constituencies, although the situation was not clearly under^ 
stood at the time. All the administrators invohed in the proceedings 
sensed that something was amiss, but none could precisely identify 
the problem because of such close aiid emotional involvement. ' 

Tlie stress seems to have been created as follows. By extract- 
ing bargaining latitude from first the administration and then the 
board, the externa! agents evidently threatened the institution*U 
status quo even more than the collective bargaining itself. Their 
capacity to threaten is probably explainable by the fact that they 
actually did link the board and administration directly to the bar- 
gaining table. In any event, the administrators characteristically 
tried to protect their coveted positions and became increasingly 
mistrustful and resentful of tlte external agents, while the lay 
trustees were placed in the uncomfortable position of lia\ing to 
choose between the two. 

As we have seen, this pattern of decision^making became 
entrenched and it reinforced the generation of stress. E^er)' time 
the professional negotiators were successfnl in influencing the 
board* the administrators* resolve to resist the next attempt to 
erode their prerogati^es and positions stiffened and resentment in^ 
creased. The tragic fact is that both were m(>ti\ated by a perfectly 
defensible rationale: the administration sought to protect the insti- 
tution; the extemal agents had to ha\e bargaining latitude to attain 
compromise and reach settlement, 

Thci : were se\eral reasons for the lay board's consistent m\> 
port of the external agents. First, supremacy in oratory and persua- 
sion clearly belonged to the professional negotiaturs^one a skilled and 
articulate labor relations !a^v>er, the other a polished and urbane 
college professor. Here ^vas definitely a case of '*no contest." Sec- 
ond^ the trustees, many of whom had been associated with the col- 
lege since its creation, were laudably committed to the education of 
the OCP students. Most important^ hc^vever^ the boards response 
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was directly affected by tlie ad hoc, crisis-oriented nature of its par- 
ticipation in the negotiations. There js no c\idence that systematic 
planning and preparation, involving trustees, administrators, and 
external agents, ever occurred. This is not surprising, given the 
board's inexperience and the many demands on their time. It is 
accurate to state that throughout the proceedings the trustees were 
directly involved only during periods of crisis. 

As a result, then, of this lack of preparation as well as a keen 
sensitivity to its responsibility to keep the college in operation, the 
lay board, besieged by the external pressure surrounding strikes, 
student sit-ins, court injunctions and appearances, and die dissatis- 
faction of the mayor and councilmen, was most vulnerable to the 
oratorical and persuasive skills of its negotiators. 

FoUo^ving completion of the negotiations, I was quite 
tempted to oversimplify and state that the stress and its causes, 
both personal and situational, had had a negative effect on the con- 
tract, rendering it far more liberal and institutionally damaging than 
it would have been otherwise. Indeed, this was generally the admin- 
istrative view following contract ratification. However, the available 
evidence does not sustain such a conclusion. Other than conjecture 
there is no ba^is for comparison, because no positional agreements 
existed other than those negotiated. It would be equally inaccurate, 
however, to suggest that the decision- making process was not ad- 
versely affected by the stressful conditions. 

During collective bargaining, as Howe (1973, p. 17) suggests, 
the board and the administration ideally should agree on substan- 
tive positions, bargaining limits, and the like, so that the board team 
may meet the challenge to the institution as effectively as possible. 
Qearly, in the OCP experience, harmonious relations between the 
trustees and the administrators existed for the most part only in 
reaching confrontation decisions. When it came to resolutions, the 
administration was openly abandoned by its board. To suggest that 
this absence of support ^vas received by the administrators even 
passively is absurd. Early frustration turned to perceivable bitter- 
ness as the bargaining drew to a close. And these feelings prevented 
the effective use of their intelligence and insiglu. A defensive self- 
protective stance and a stressful atmosphere are seldom conducive 
to creative problem solving and decision making. 

With regard to relations bet^veen theboard members and the 
external agents, it is likely that their decisions were also affected to 
some extent by the stress situation. Although the substantive deci- 
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sions might have been the same, the effects of oratorical skill and 
persuasion might have been less had adequate planning, preparation, 
and discussion replaced the ad hoc, crisis approach to board partici- 
pation. In general, then, stress in the authority system resulted in 
part from the nature of the trustees* involvement and negatively 
influenced the decision -making process in that it closed off some of 
the human resources among the administrators and perhaps the 
board members, resources which certainly would have been helpful 
in responding to the challenge of coUcctive bargaining* 
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Effective board members understand dnd are 
involved in politics at all governmental levels. 



trustees, lobbying, 
and legislators 

waiter b, caivert 



Just as our education as trustees does not begin as we enter our 
building doors, neither does it end as %vc leave our rcspeetivc board 
meetings, because continuing education js an important ingredient 
in our continued success. One of our ''required courses" should be 
on politieal knowledge and involvement. We will be more effeetive 
if we understand and appreeiate the efforts of various politieians 
and lobbyists and learn to work \vith legislators at all governmental 
levels. The media do not always bring out the aetual story of these 
efforts because they are concerned with presenting sensational 
news. For example, one newspaper 1 know used to publish a run- 
ning report on the number of minutes the legislature was in ses^on 
each day, %vhich led people to belie%'e that le^slators only work 
during the aaual sessions. The truth, of course, is that they spend 
many long hours outside the chambers attending meetings of all 
types and doing research. Even the hours in caucus are a very neces- 
sary part of the legislative process* It is just as ridiculous to say a 
legislator works only when he is in session as it is to say a teacher 
wcMrks just in class, or the clergyman when he preaches Sunday 
morning, or the newspaperman while the presses are rolling. 

Now what about lobbyists. Lobbyists are people, they are 



human beings and llicy arc citizens* In Wisconsin^by law^ all lobby- 
ists arc registered and tbey represent oiilj legilimate businesses and 
professions. As authorities in their respective fields^ lobbyists are 
neeessary^ because a legislator eannot possibly be an expert on 
ever>"tliing. When he has more than two thousand bills to eonsider 
each sessiorij he eannot possibly be well informed on all of tliem. 

After your faitli has been restored in your duly elected repre- 
sentatives and your lobbyists^ establish rapport and keep in loueh 
with them. Write to tliem often and express your opinions^but bet* 
ter stillj personally eontaet them and express your views. Attend 
the publie hearings whielt are lield for all signifieant bills and make 
your views known. If it- is not possible to do that> register for or 
against tlie pending bills. If the legislator from yoiu* distriet is on 
die committee^ he is glad to have you attend the hearings and hear 
your presentation^ as well as to ask your opinions* He^ of eourse^ 
might also like to give you his \iews. Filially » after the vote is taken » 
e\en if your legislator did not vote the way you thought he should^ 
judge his \alue as a legislator on his whole reeordj not on one or 
two bills* 

Do not overstress the so*ealled roll ealls of legislators. Some- 
times a newspaper or a speeial interest group obtains the roll calls 
on a few bills and rates the lawmakers aecording to the way they 
voted on bills that the group thinks are important. I believe that a 
voting reeord on ten to twenty bills out of two thousand is not 
neeessarily a reliable test* W'hat one person or group eonsiders im- 
portant mighty in the opinion of another group» be against the gen- 
eral publie interest^ whieh is what the legislator must consider. 

I realize it is more diffieult to contael and meet with your 
eongressional representatives. But the trustee has an effeetive exeeu* 
tive direetor in Washington^ and when he makes a personal eontaet^ 
you aie effeetively able to exert pressure on your representatives. 

Invite your loeal state legislators to meet with your groups 
and associations. In\ite ttiem to your sehools. Show them your 
buildings and what )ou arc doing. Tell tliem what the students are 
doing and where they end up. Tell them not only of the training 
but of the retraining you are giving in order to keep up with ehang- 
ing technology in industry. Describe >our outreach programs that 
are pro\"uling qualitj part-time adult education to thousands or resi- 
dents statewide. 

In summary^ let me briefly list a few do*s and don*ts that can 
help trustees be effecti\e in working with state and federal legisia* 
tors. To be successful^ do the follo^ving: 
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K Know your representatives, botl: state and federal. 

2. Oi^nize your efforts. You liave the Association of Com- 
munity College Trustees and Association of Vocational, Technical 
Institutes. 

3. Meet as associations and agree to support, oppose, or to 
take no action on pending legislation. 

4. Select and organize an aaive legislative committee within 
your association. 

5. Hire a lobbyist if possible. 

6. Contact your local legislators; if all of your districts 
this, you are effectively covering the entire field of representation. 

7. Give most of your effort to the important issues instead of 
trying to cover all of tliem. 

8. Work ^vith other lobby groups in addition to your own 
association, such as the Association of School Boards, other educa- 
tion groups, and labor organizations. (No single group lias done any 
more for the success of vocational education in Wisconsin tlipn the 
labor unions.) 

9. Personal contacts are the most effective method to use in 
working \vith legislators. 

To be successful, do not do the following: 

1. Write long laborious letters to your representatives. 

2. Be a parrot and use the same language your executive sec- 
retary or lobbyist has used. 

3. Flood the legislature with mimeographed material. 

4. Write disgruntled or uncomphmentiiry letters. 

5. Kail to write a thank-you note to the legislator for passing 
or showing support for a bill you favor. 

6. iMake a nuisance of yourself with the legislator or legis- 
lature. 

Remember this fact: most legislators wish to support the 
positions of the majority of their constituency. If each district 
wishes to be effective, its members must all be active in this process^ 
and the more participants who are not vocational^ technical^ or 
community college employees, the better. Become involved-you 
can accomphsh much in these efforts. 



Walter B- Calvert is a trustee of the SotUhwcst WisQOnsin 
Vocational-Technical Inslilute in Fennimore. 
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The basic methods for bmiging 
financial stability out of chaos. 



a hard look at finance 

fred L mathews 

Financial Crisis! is apt to be the headline when educational institu- 
tions are discussed today. But this phrase would be more accurate if 
it read, Thtstees Create Financial Crisis^ because there is often little 
relationship between an alleged crisis and the dollars per pupil avail- 
able to run an institution. In fact, the problem colleges are often 
those who have lived high, spenx lavishly, and neglected produc- 
tivity and accountability from the top down. I place the blame on 
trustees because the buck stops there, jxs trustees, we arc the ones 
ultimately responsible for the Pmancial health of our institutions. 

During the past decade^ almost any college could survive 
financially, even with mediocre management. Money problems were 
solved by increasing enrollments, more state aid each year, new fed- 
eral dollars, higher tuition, new and higher tax levies. Politicians, 
the public, and students passively accepted this kind of solution as 
the crusade for "Quality Education" became synonymous with 
more and more money. But no more! Tlie public now realizes that, 
within reason, little relationship exists between "quality education*' 
and the dollars available. The excesses of the sixties have brought 
state governments and the federal government near the breaking 
point so that these revenue sources are diminisliing. Students will 
no longer pay higher and higher tuition. And new millage assess- 
ments have as much chance of passing at the polls as the proverbial 
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snowball in Hades. All is not Iost> liowcvcn Wc can^ if wc liavc tlic 
will, cmcr^gc from the financial crisis of tlic mid<sc\cntics and end 
this decade stronger fiscally and stronger edueationally than e\er 
before, Tliose of us who have been looked upon with some appre- 
hension for applying hard-nosed business prineiples to education^ 
during the years when this was not popular^ ha\x: been vindicated 
and now find a listenhig audience for our views. 

As I said, a sound financial condition begins with the boardn 
Gone are the days when the public could afford to Iki\c a trustee 
selected solely because he or she balanced a board racially, ethni- 
cally, by sex, by tige, or any of these artificial criteria. Today the 
trustee must be able to read a balance sheets undcrst^iiid finance, 
and be willing to make the liard> but sound business decisions neces- 
sary' for a balanced and logical budget* 1 hasten to add that these 
requirements do not necessarily rule out the minorities, the womeut 
or the young> because all these groups do lia^t: many qiulifted mem- 
bers- 

To build a board with the i,* ,:essar>^ skills and detcnnination 
to govern this big business- and it is a big business-the trustees 
must first e\aluate tlicnisel\cs to see wlw^ther changes within the 
board are needed Those without the expertise or the will to go\em 
should be politely asked to resign.Tlicn the board must e\aluate its 
president. Does he ha\e the cipabilities to cirry out sound board 
policies and objecti\ es consistent with available re\enueb? The presi- 
dent must in turn e\aluate his admjntstratj\e staff to determine 
whether they are in tune with the board's policies and with his 
methods for carrying out those policies. This hard e\ aInation> from 
top to bottom, in an in*>tJtution with financial problems^ will prob- 
ably result in some significant staff and board changes. During this 
rentalization and reorganization, the board must atbo de\elo]> long- 
and short-range goals and objecti\es for the institution. It is hard to 
detertnine the cost of a trip without a map showing where }OU are 
going. 

Once this shake-up is o\ er and a competent hoard, president, 
and staff are hard at work^ it is time to de\eiop the budget. With the 
right staff and well-de\eloped pc^licies, the board need only say to 
the president, ''Bring us a balanced budget." It mubt be the presi* 
dent, not the boards who now referees all the academic wrestUng 
that goes on inside the institution at budget time. Aboard in\ ohed 
at this time will create chaos. But when the balanced budget is 
read>, the board must scrutinize it caiefully. B> the way^ an operat- 
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ing budget which uses any nonrecurring income to balance it is 
really a defieit bucIgcL The use of surpluses, rcsenes^ ttnusnnl gifts 
or grants to balance an operating budget has brought ni,niy eollcgcs^ 
two or three years lienee* to financial crisis. 

To be meanin!;ful, ilie proposed budget must be extremely 
detailed. It must be broken down by departments and must show 
what was spent last year and what is proposed tliis year in each 
category. A review by ifie trustees eannot be meaningful without 
this eomparison. Projeeted income must be extimined carefully. In 
1975 many colleges based iheir budgets on the belief thiit all of the 
staters budget would be funded. They thus refused to faee the real- 
ity that deelining state re\xrnues would cut support for ztll units of 
go%"eniment* including the eommunity eofleges. Those institntions 
are now ui deep trouble. 

Once titis budget review is eompleted (it should be done in a 
couple of hours if tlie president has done his job well), the board 
adopts the budget. I'heii the president and his adinini^itratiie staff 
must have the freedom to spend wli.it lu\s been budgeted without 
undue constnunts but must also be expeeted to li\e within its 
limits. A board should not waste its time decidin<j which bnind of 
typewriter to buy, whieh make of furniture, and so on. Vet expend- 
itures must be eonsistem with a sound pualiasiiig poliey. 

At least qiiai'terK' the hoard should get a budget iiiial>'sis 
from the business offiee showing the amount budgeted in ejeh cute- 
gory, tile amount spent, and the balance in each account. This 
doeument will help the board and administration |Me\ent over- 
spending in a critieal aeeount before the \ear is o\er. Adjustments 
in a budget eaiegory are more easily made before the money Is nil 
gone. 

now have the ingredients for a smooUily running institu- 
tion- In my obsen^ations of community colleges o^er the past eleven 
years> I have found that a board with the talent jitd dis< ipline to get 
its financial house in order will almost always di^plai the s<nne dis- 
eipline in inereasing productivity^ accountjbilit), jiid sen ice to its 
eommunity^ so that true quality edueation is pro\ided. And I am 
convinced diat with determination^ most institutions \Vjth liiLincial 
problems can, by following these general guidelines^ turn financial 
crisis into finaneial stability. 

Fred L Mathews is chairman of the board of trustees 
of Southivcstern Michigan College in Dowagiac. 




After visiting the board meetings of nineteen 
Southern California community colleges, 
the author suggests some successful procedures. 



secrets of 
a board chairman 

margaret c. k. gibbs 

pow that my title, like the cover of a pulp magazine, has enticed 
you to read further^ I cannot guanintee you'll fmd out all you need 
to knoiv> but I can at least share the trade secrets of managing suc- 
cessful board meetings. I learned them during a recent freeway 
cruise of southern California when I observed the meetings of those 
trustees who govern nineteen of the state's ninety-nine community 
colleges. Admittedly this was only a small sample, but it was all I 
had time to study in two months of summer. The colleges I visited 
ranged in size from a small rural institution with five hundred stu- 
dents to a metropolitan school with several campuses and an enroll- 
ment of more than one hundred thousand. The smallest budget was 
six million dollars^ and presidential salaries were from $32,000 to 
$45,000. 

The impetus for the trip was twofold. I wanted to satisfy my 
curiosity about how other boards operate, and most of all I wanted 
to fmd out whether certain charges that have been made regarding 
community college governance are true. For instance, Jamt;s W, 
Guthrie of the University of California recently slated that laymen 
have lost control of the schools, which are now run by educational 
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professionals. Sheer g^o^vtK accounts for part of this loss. With tlic 
reorganization and reduction in the number of school districts> 
trustees may now represent from three thousand to a million con- 
stituents. Furthermore > in reeent decades schools have been 
organized^ at least at the administrative level, like businesses; the 
trustees serve as the directors of the corporation, allo^ved only to 
set policVt hire the chief exccutivc> and pass the ready-made budget. 

William Danfortli> chancellor of Wasliington University in St- 
Louis> says> *'As we are all amre^ public eonfidcnee in higher educa- 
tion has ^vaned for a variety of reasons.** He su^ests that '*tliose 
who care about higher education have an obhgation to be informed 
and to respond." If we do not do so> the '*focus of dedsion-making 
may be pushed away from indi^JdutlI campuses^ fnrtlier from fac- 
ulty and campus-based admuijstrators" to^vard centralized autliori- 
tjes> presuin^ibly state and federal. *'Bureaueracy and bigness have 
. . . reduced the potency of public policy makers." Guthrie further- 
more emphasizes that neither parents nor teachers can really make 
their suggestions effective without action by the emasculated 
trustees. Less and less attention is paid by trustees to the education 
being offered by these professional managers^ who ako control the 
business operations of tlie community eollege* 

What struck me most during my travels ms the distinctive 
personality of each board and the disappointingly similar lack of 
initiative. Eadi board has a mood> a timing> a deeorum> as well as a 
procedure distinct from any other^ but most of them follow a pat- 
tern of acquiescmce to a prepared agenda of legal busywork> with a 
docility bom as much of apathy as of trust in their admintstratorst 
Mo evidence of hard thinking was ibund. Considering that all Cah- 
fomia public sehool officials operate under a detailed state code 
and the famous Bro™ Ael (and 1 want to digress a little here to 
quote its beautiful preamble from Section 54950 of the Go^*em* 
ment Code: 'The people of this state do not yield their sovereignty 
to the agendes which serve them. The people in delegating author^ 
ity do not g!\e their public servants the right to decide what is good 
for the people to know and what is not good for them to kno^v. 
Tlic people insist on remaining informed so tlicy^ may retain control 
over the instruments they have created*^ one mi^t think trustees 
wcTC all alike. But they are not'> in age they are from tvt'enty-one 
years to more than eighty^ and in professbn they vary widely in* 
deed. I observed luiiversity administrators> lawyers> financial vice- 
presidentsi retired professors^ insurance executives^ salesmen > 
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engineers, morticians^ dairj" o^vners, elementan/ teacliers^ commu- 
nity college teacliers, university teachers, ministers, savings and loan 
operators, milling and feed company o^vners, real estate brokers, 
dentists, physicians, utility executives, \eteriitarians, restaurateurs, 
police lieutenants, certified public accountants, cattlemen and 
ranchers, retired persons, and those hardworking, underpaid ser- 
\'ants, housemves. Moreover, it seemed to me that they were not 
even very representative of their constituencies, the majority being 
WASPs and eleclably middle-class. Most gave little evidence of any 
concern or imaghiation with educational policy, merely responding 
like prototype "Yes*' men and women. One board had an agenda 
instnicling them how to vote, and two others had a staff recom- 
mendation on the disposition of each item. Maybe part of the prob- 
lem is a scarcity of women members; the five I saw (out of 101 
trustees) in each instance asked stimulating, c\en penetrating ques- 
tions, and perhaps that is why one-third of the nation's superin- 
tendents do not \vani any women on their board, as recently re- 
ported in the press. 

Although every board saluted the flag, only a few included an 
im^ocation, though several gave clear indication of needing all the 
help they can get, divine or otlier^vise. Two boards served ligju 
rcfresliments, coffee, lemonade, and cookies. One had both an 
Indian and a black nonvoting appointee uln> sat with the board and 
commented freely on the business, particularly any items which 
related to ethnic groups. 

While there were press representations at several trustee meet- 
ings (which is one secret for community acceptance), citizen attend- 
ance vfiis so limited that at each college I aroused enough curiosity 
by my note-taking to be asked why I was there. At all but one 
meeting I was publicly identified as a fellow trustee, an introduc- 
tion which seemed to relieve some tension. I had telephoned ahead 
to each to discover meeting times (4 and 7:30 p.m. are the most 
common hours) and to secure agendas, partly because I wanted to 
find out if these ^vere prepared and circulated in advance. Most of 
the trustees came with liomework prepared, but some had not yet 
read their packets of materials and other boards received their 
agendas at the ishk after they arrived. Meeting rooms varied from a 
table in the corner of the entrance to the superintendent's office to 
elaborate ^valnut-panelled, handsomely carpeted chambers, com* 
plete \vith executive rocking chairs. 

At some sessions the staff members were sprinkled among the 
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trustees, making a form slieet of llie plj\ers necessar) .Other places 
seated the trustees and staff separately + a procedttre 1 grew to prcTcr 
because it is otherwise very difficult for a visitor to identify t**e 
policy makers, even if they rarely function in that capacity. Trustee 
participation ^aried greatly. One man said nothing except "aye" on 
tlie votes, others liad numerous questions and comments* 'Iliis pat* 
tern seemed to be a group plienomenon* Where one member asked 
good questions* others did. Where one ^vas silent, all were silent- 
Vocal contributions by the chancellor, president, or superintendent 
ranged from rare occasional explanations to a steady stream of 
interjections* .uhice, argument* support^ explanation* and justifica- 
tion. One superintendent spoke only once in a three-hour session to 
answer a question. At the opposite end of the spectrum* one presi- 
dent \CTy nearly ran the entire meeting, presiding from his chair, 
while the chairman merely inquired plaintively, **A1I those in 
favor?" 

Staff members, especially business managers* tended to be 
^var>' of trustees and somewhat defensive^ gi^ ing less than adeqtiate 
answers* that is* not erroneous* but less than complete replies which 
necess'tated further questioning. Most of the agenda items trans* 
acted were routine and business-oriented-appro^aI of bids and 
trips* attendance transfers* purchases* student store and cafeteria 
matters* employee retirements and repUcements-and these usually 
came first in the meeting. Four colleges actually listed sections en- 
titled "Educational Planning and Development,** or ''Instruction,** 
or "Curriculum and Instruction*** or "Academic Affairs,*' but at 
onl) one school did I hear an^ discussion on educational policy and 
that was on MBO (management h\ objecti^es). Most cotjrses and 
book lists were appro^ed by title* as code requires. Nowhere did I 
hear any references to ideas expressed in recent articles* books* lec- 
tures, reports in the prcss^ or elsewhere* abotit educational matters, 
references that might lla^e reflected some feeling of responsibility 
for the educational mission. Onl} one trustee questioned cottrses 
dropped or added, even though .is my economist husband points 
out, 'Horseshoe nail mills deser\e to fail*'* and some courses surely 
might be reexamined with an eye to current suiLibility. 

Some budgets were given only the most casual attention, 
whereas others had been studied line by line o^er a span of six 
months of preparation and adjustment. The most thoughtful 
trustees whom 1 saw in action were qui/.^ing jcademic department 
heads about their priorities, goals, and progress, while each de- 
fended his decision to expend *'x'* dollars on one item or another. 
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The multiplicity of detailed financial reports prepared on 
behalf of tlte board, or received but rarely considered or questioned 
by them, gives one the impression that someone is checking up on 
the effectiveness of teaching and programs, but this seems to be illu' 
sor>s notwithstanding California's StuU Act. Most of the reports 
actually just state where the pennies went^ showing that they were 
spent in accordance with bndgcts and programs^ whereas any mea^ 
siire of effectiveness must be included at the time of budget prepa- 
ration or when program money is applied for, that is, built in to the 
proposal, not determined post-transaction. And the measure should 
be an audit by an independent person, not an evaluation by the 
group or program itself, as it is in some MBO systems^ The many 
reports required by state, county, and federal funding agencies per- 
haps give trustees the feeling that their initiatKe is being restricted 
even more than does the administrative code. What oilier factors 
contribute to a reduction of their proper authority, 1 do not know. 

Because time does not allow further detiiiled review of my 
\isits, let us turn to the "secrets" which may prove useful to all of 
us. (1 trust you can judge when 1 am serious.) 

Secret #h An inconvenient meeting time such as 8a.m. will 
guarantee you no visitors; likewise a long executive session in the 
early or middle part of the meeting is an effecti\e crowd dispeller, 
as is putting hot topics or business from the floor at the end of a 
long agenda. (Meetings, whether monthly or semi-monthly, are not 
movable feasts, as it says in the prayer book, and the sehedule 
should be set and announced well in ad\(ince and thereafter adhered 
to.) 

Secret -2: Failure to identify trustees, employees, students, 
and the press nnd a lack of name plates will so confuse the audience 
that you may escape by a rear door while an irate citizen is berating 
the custodian, mistaking him for the chairman of the board. (Book- 
lets *1ntrodueing Your Board" or even a single sheet of identifi* 
eations would be helpful and a good public relations investment.) 

Secret #3: Whether you choose a chairman by seniority on 
the board, by the greatest number of votes cast, or in rotation 
among the members as my board does, try to Pmd one who knows 
little of parliamentary procedure and duesn^ believe in it. Tins 
characteristic will enable a knowledgeable speaker to tie the meet- 
ing up for an hour while amendments to amendments are offered^ 
and votes called for before discussions can begin. The chairman can 
do more to gum up the works by announcing his own position 
before the discussion starts and by freezing that stand for the rest 
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of the board. (Keeping the situation fluid offers opportunities to 
reach some accommodation.) 

Secret #4: Keep copies of tlie agenda to a minimum so that 
tliere is none for the audience. If you cannot avoid distributing 
them, then refer to all items in code, sucli as "Resolution #9781 , 
Purcliase Order 8845, employee increase Step 8, Column 10/' 
whieh will confound tl)e spectators and enable you to vote on al- 
most anything without explanation. (Agendas should be prepared, 
distributed, and studied in advance and discussed in public. Their 
format should be such as to be easily followed; colored sheets be- 
tween sections or page tabs help. Private rather than public discus- 
sions with staff members may lead to your bein^ accused of prejudi- 
cial arrangements or support- Tlie agenda is your second most 
important management tool, the budget is the first,) 

Secret #5: Add controversial items to the agenda too late to 
be published and thereby keep the public in the dark about what 
time to show up at your session. The press will appreciate this re- 
duetion of their work load {remember the Brown Act!). 

Secret #6: If your board likes to finish its meeting quickly, 
use a consent agenda and you'll never even have to read the mate- 
rial. "I move items forty-seven to ninety-eiglit do pass" will catcli 
the audience off guard before the\- can protest. (Although consent 
agendas may be of some use to a very large organization with many 
routine items, they also constitute a great hazard in allowing mat- 
ters which should be examined to slip through unnoticed.) 

Secret #7: ^'No objection" motions also enable the chairman 
to speed up a session. These require no second and permit any 
member who cares to, to make a motion to discuss his favorite 
topic even though not e\en one other person wants to listen. (Take 
time for a second and Ins motion may die aboming.) 

Secret #8: Remember from your own school days that the 
administrator is always right and follow his lead, even around Uie 
mulberry bush. Never mind that you were elected by the citiitens 
who have entrusted you with watching their interests and those of 
their children and tliat you are ultimately responsible to the elector- 
ate, not to the superintendent or president ore\cn the board. (Dis- 
agreement over ideas is not necessarily bad and may be essential 
before a board can reach consensus. Growth results from change 
and evolution. Board unity is really only essential in crisis sUua- 
tions, where if you don't hang together you may hang separately. 
Other times it may represent only board inertia^) 
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Secret #9: Be generous wtli the speakers who appear before 
you whether they be staff members or citizens or trustees. This lati- 
tude will enable you as the climrman to rest while the conversation 
^vandcrs and the public quits paying attention. If you are extremely 
clever, before they a^vakcn you may slip through a vote on the mat' 
ter which got buried in tlie verbiage. (It may be policy to operate 
this ^vay^ but more likely it is poor presiding. Especially when con* 
troversial items are due for discussion^ it is well to set procedural 
ground niles at the begitining^ including the time allotted to each 
speaker^ lest you ^vork till the da^vn*s early light. And it*s not a bad 
idea to note do^vn the speaker's name^ which is required for the 
minutes^ when he begins^ rather than struggle for it as he finishes: 
'Thank youj Mr. uli-uli^uh/' Don't waste time on trifles, "De mini* 
mis no curat praetor/*) 

Secret #10: Be informal-refer to everyone by his first name 
and kid him aIong» relax and chav your gum, lounge en the table 
and rock your chair and regard the ceiling carefully to give the 
apprarance of thoughtful consideration while you calculate your 
own bank balance or what to do about Junior. Be personal in argU' 
ing with the speaker. All this will make the audience feci at home. 
(No board chairman is ever too courteous^ just as it has been said 
tliat no ivoman is ever too tliin or too rich* Punctilious courtesy to 
all not only is the hallmark of good manners^ but is infinitely valu* 
able for quieting complaints and quelling riots. A gentle sense of 
liumor lielps^ too» as a circuit breaker for tension, but don't try to 
be funny in public. Nothing can be more misunderstood.) 

Secret #11: Don't let the p^Jibltc hear you. Whisper among 
yourselves, avoid the public address system, or let it stay broken^ 
pronounce and enunciate carelessly^ and speak through your fingers 
or hand. As the current book by James Borcn says^ "When in 
doubt> mumble.** (Insist that your P.A, system workj or speak up.) 

Secret #12: When the time comes to vole^ have the elerk call 
only the names of the trustees in the rc m. If one or two members 
of a larger board of seven or nine have gone out for asmoke^ they 
^von*t even be missed^ 

Secret #13: Pass the budget as presented. Who are yon to 
question it? (Only the bosses. Budgets arc marvelous secret hiding 
places. It is possible to split salaries^ or other costs» among depart* 
ments or functions so you can never locate all fiw-fifths of an em* 
ployee. It is possible to transfer reserves and general funds about> an 
action which requires much time and effort to trace. It is con- 
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sidcrcd koslicr in administrative cirdcs to earmark large amounts 
for exigencies and apply them to favorite projects during the year. 
Computers can now be blamed for all unintelligible reports. If you 
don't^ or cannot^ follow your budget and monthly financial reports^ 
fire the computer. Spend enough time on the budget detail to learn" 
for sure where your money goes.) 

Secret #14; Hold as many executive sessions as possible; they 
are more peaceful, (Avoid executive sessions whenever you can* 
They can lead to lawsuits^ even thoi^h pending suits are one excuse 
to hold them. Right now the board of one of the Californui colleges 
is involved in a taxpayers' suit because of a secret meeting.) 

Now about administration; it is fair, and in this paper I am 
assuming that every- college has an ideal administrator. I am not 
here to discuss executi\e qualities or management talents, but our 
job as trustees does include a firm hand on the reins of administra- 
tion. Which brings me to Secret #15: Engage all the assistants you 
can to help your administrator. Atter all, having ten deaiis for a 
5^000-member student body creates more jobs, even though your 
ndfjhboting school has only five deans for the same number of stu- 
dents. In ever>' administrator is at least a trace of monarchial bloody 
and empire buildiug is as natural as breathing. {Just keep yoar eyes 
on who is moving up to bonus paychecks. Titles do not come 
cheap.) 

Secret #16: Assume all administrators are just teachers grown 
tall and pay them accordingly. If the faculty is getting a 10 percent 
cost-of-lii'injj increase, the president desencs it, too, altliough 10 
percent of his wages may cost your district $3,000 or $4*000, not 
to mention e.\penses for his car, mileage, travel, and otI:er per- 
quisites of office. {More and more districts are learning to separate 
teaching and executive pay schedules. Bread costs the same whether 
you make $15,000 in the classroom or $40,000 in the front office.) 

Staff members know secrets too. A favorite one is to snow 
you with papenvork. Dozens of reports will make the staf f look 
busy* and distract and divert you from asking any really important 
questions. One of the best an*.' Iiighest executi\es in the film indus- 
try circulates monthly routing <;Iips on all communications, which 
require the employees to show what decisions they have made 
based on each report they received. (Try it,you1l like it!) Another 
secretarial secret of possible serious conse(}uenre is to record only 
the votes in the minutes, so that discussion, consensus^ or disposi- 
tion without a vote might as well never haVe taken pbce. (Per- 
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sonally, I like tape reeorden, which get it all accurately. In your 
official capaeity in a public meeting, you shouldn't be saying any- 
thing that doesn't bear recording.) 

In conclusion I must say that I also observed good teeh- 
niques, such as; 

• Putting **student reports" and *'heariog5 for delegations of 
citizens" on the agenda right after roll call. After all, what is our 
business but students? Furthermore, a board cannot aecomplish 
much if the audience is buzzing like a nest of angry hornets. 

' Treating all policy decisions like city eouneil ordinances— that 
is, giving them a first reading but not voting on them until tlieir 
second appearanee on the agenda. This proeedure saves many a 
poor decision and considerable embarrassing baeking up. 

• Using a separate sheet of paper for each agenda item and list- 
ing on it the disposition, vote, names of trustees making the motion 
and the second, and who is responsible for earrying it out. This 
tends to prevent items from "falhng through the cracks." 

• Offering trustees a monthly hsring o( all reports in progress 
diat they have requested, giving the date initiated, the anticipated 
completion date, and the name of the person preparing them. This 
action also prevents lost items. 

• Giving background information on eaeli business item on the 
agenda; why it is there and what its "budget implicatiom"are. 

• Beginning budget study early (November) and giving at least 
three*nx)nths to it before passage. The budget is one of the few 
critical controls the trustees wield* 



Margaret C. A'. Gibbs is a trustee of Citrus 
Community College in Azusa^ California. 
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The role of the chairman and his special 
relationship with the president are discussed^ 
as well as recommendations for handling 
public criticism and the media. 



governance relationships 

and tasks 

donald a. seifert 
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All the persons v/ho are responsible for governing a community col- 
lege have special roles and relationships with each other The chair- 
man of the board (or "chairperson/* if you prefer) is not identical 
with his (or her) colleagues^ and his association with the college 
president is unique. Likewise^ the other trustees have less intimate 
but nevertheless important relationships with the president* Here I 
want to describe briefly some of these differences, from the stand- 
point of one who is a trustee but not a chairman, and examine two 
of the most deljcate tasks undertaken by both board and president: 
handling eoUege critics and working with the news media. 

The chairman is responsibfc for directing and somewhat con^ 
trolling board discussions and must therefore exhibit a light touch 
or a firm hand, whk:hever is necessary. \Vitli tactful use of his 
authority, decisions can be implemented and board business con- 
ducted in an expeditious manner But the chairman should not take 
all powers on himself and should make judicious use of his author 
ity to appoint committees. Groups concerned \vith personal mat- 
ters, labor negotiations, long-range planning and finance, for 
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instance, can be very' helpful in saving discussion lime and making 
use of the interests and skills of individual board members. This 
type of involvement benefits the individual trustee as well as the 
board as a whole. Committee actions and recommendations should, 
of course, be reported to the full board. 

Because community college boards are usually small, I feel 
that the appointment of an executive committee is usually not 
desirable* It dilutes the board's effectiveness because all the trustees 
do not benefit from the full discussion of matters that normally 
come before such a committee. Although I seem to be vacillating in 
my support of committee structure, I think the executive com- 
mittee is different from all the others. 

Tlie chairman should not take a proprietary atthude toward 
the institution because of his authority and sometimes unique 
knowledge of college activities. It may require considerable forbear- 
ance in some cases for the chairman to resist such attitudes, because 
pride in the institution as well as pride in his contributions to its 
success are natural. And the chairman should work diligently to pre- 
vent the development of polarization or chques among the mem^ 
bers. Howe\Tr, frank differences of opinion are a healthy sign that 
the trustees ore capable of independent thinking and sliould not be 
viewed with great alarm. 

How should we choose this leader? He should be considered a 
leader in the eyes of the community, one who has good contact 
with his constituents. But the chairman should not be just a promi- 
nent name— he should be willing and able to work at the job, real- 
izing that demands on his time must be accepted and his best 
efforts must be available. Tlie chairman should be receptive to 
change and not be too satisfied with the status quo. Above all, he 
should be interested, enthusiastic^ and aware of the college's aaivi- 
ties. Thus, I do not support the concept of a rotating chairmanship 
because I beheve the most qualified member should hold the posi* 
tion until the board feels that a better qualified peison is at hand 
and is willing to accept these responsibilities. 

All the trustees who are not chairman must realize that the 
relationship between the college president and the chairman is 
unique. There should be closer contact and understanding between 
these two, who share the greater responsibility for the success of 
the institution, than would be expected between other board mem- 
bers and the president. Because boards caimot be convened at any 
time, gi\en the professional and personal demands on the trustees' 
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time, tlic president mtist liave direct access to llie cliairman forliis 
council and support wlien nrgent administniti\^ disaissions mnst 
be Iield or interpretations of policy mtist be made. Some board 
members may understandably feel left ottt if tliey are not stiffi^ 
ciently informed of significant decisions made or actions taken 
under such conditions. But tlirougli tactful commtinication with tlie 
entire board at an appropriate time, the chairman should be able to 
clear up any difficulties. 

When the call for help is given, the eliairman should decide 
whether the issue is one of policy or administration; if the latter, lie 
should allo^^r the president to resolve the issue as best he can and 
support the administrative actions taken- Communication is the key 
to a close working relationship. All the necessary information 
shonld be provided for review by the chairman, who should^ in 
turn, pro\ide the full bo:ird \vith this information as soon as pos^ 
sible. In some cases, a telephone poll of available board members is 
a necessity. 

Like the diairman, the other trtistees should stipport their 
president publicly and emphatically. By strengthening his antnority 
and improving his image before the community, factilty, staff, and 
students, tlie trustees will ^Jso be defending their good jtidgment in 
selecting him. The preiMent should be helped to grow in his job, 
and this assistance should include a frank evaluation from lime to 
time. The evaluation should be discussed with the president and he 
should be given the opportunity to respond as he sees fit. The presi- 
dent's weaknesses should be made up by bonrd strengths* jtist as his 
abilities complement those of the trustees. The president must be 
allowed to hire a staff that will enable him to delegate work and 
give him time to deal with the larger issues. 

Trustees should guard against d*-4bbling in administration- The 
board must set policy, but also must allow the president to ad* 
minister the policy. I don*t advocate ignoring the fanilty and staff, 
but care should be taken to maintain the president's position and to 
channel issues requiring board action throtigh the president's of- 
fice. : 

The board should provide opportunities for the community 
lo become acqtiainied with the president. Organizations and clubs 
should be encouraged to ask him to speak at thei^ meetings and to 
join tlie'r ranks as he finds time to do so. Tmstecs could invite the 
president and his spotise to attend parties and gatheringif of friends 
whenever it stiits them indinduaily. The closeness of the friendship 
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between a trustee and the president should be a personal matter^ 
since the employer employee relationsliip will continue to exist. 

handling the college crhlc 

Community college trustees should welcome constructive 
criticism^ but dealing with open, public hostility is anotlier matter. 
When the critic is a legislator^ his position as an elected public ser* 
vant and representative clothes him with authority and poses con* 
siderable difficulty to the board. The board members gain little 
comfort from the fact that they are also (usually) elected to their 
positions and thus accountable to their constituents. 

The president should bear the brunt of attacks on tliecredi* 
biiity of the college. Even though the board and president may be 
considerably provoked by such criticism, restraint should be exer* 
xiscd in pubhc retort. An unfounded minor attack may be ignored, 
because dignifying such an assault with rebuttal affords the antag* 
onist more chances to gain puWicity, which may be the underlying 
reason for his action. But if there is some basis to a charge, whether 
minor or major, it should be met with fact, carefully researclied and 
fully explained. Any misrepresentation or error in the response will 
present a further opportunity to discredit the college. 

In one way, critical charges by the public or by ^ii elected 
official may have a positive effect by causing closer scrutiny and 
knowledge of what the college is doing. The trustees should be pre* 
pared to be accountable for the performance of the college, for the 
kind and quality of its service to the public^ as well as its expendi^ 
lures and fiscal management. If its house is in order^ and proper 
audits and complete records are open to the public, tlie college may 
benefit from an increased awareness of what it is providing to the 
community. 

working with the media 

ilie news media are very induential in shaping the public 
image of the coUege. They create the community^^ attitude toward 
tlie institution and directly affect the sense of self-worth of the aca- 
demic community. Reporters should be encouraged to attend all 
public board meetings. If nonpublic meetings of the board are 
allowed, these should be kept to a bare minimum^ and careful con^ 
sideration should be given to allowing media representatives to be 
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prcscnL If an iindcrslanding can be reached iliat the reporters will 
only gather background information at nonpubhc meetings* it is 
possible thai confidenliaiiiy can be maintained. Try ii-rcmembcr» 
uliat is secret is snspt.-et. 

rnblic information personrd on the college slaff are a neccs* 
sity. Hie neu'S media ^honld be well supplied with releases obont 
college activities. These sa\ie reporters lime in obtaining tlie infor* 
mation and researching tlie facts. 'Hie media appear to be in eon- 
stant need of items to nil space or time, and these spots miglit just 
as well be occupied with news of the college* 

Some cautions shonid be obscn'cd in working with the news 
media: 

1. Don't only tell them what you are doing, tell them why 
yon are doing it, 

2. Public relations staff members are vital, bnt the president 
should also be available for interviews. 

3. Important news releases can be timed so that one medhim 
does not get too large a jtmip on another. For instanee^ if the news- 
pap-!r hits the street at 3:00 p-m., radio and TV should not get the 
release before noon. 

4. Get the facts straight. Once you are in print, errors are for- 
ever on record, it seems. Retractions often are ineffeeiive. 

5. Avoid involving the college in eontroversial issues tlut have 
no bearing on the role or goal of your ser\iccs. 

6. Try not to hire employees or ex-emplo>ees of local media. 
The salary ranges at your college may be Iriglier than those of the 
media, causing hard feelings. 

The college's purpose and commitment must be repeatedly 
brouglit to the attention of the community, E\cn long-established 
institutions must bring the attention of the public to tlieir plans for 
new programs and concepts, so that support ean be generated. 
Good relations with the news media may not allow shortcomings to 
go unreported, but may help in obtaining a fair appraisal of the situ- 
ation. 

We tnistees eome elothed with authority^ responsibility, and, 
sometimes, respect; but we must be prepared lo deal with the 
nalccd truth. 

Donald A* Seifert is a trustee of Muskegon 
Community College in Michigan 
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A look at thepinck caused by an increasing 
dema7\d for services and decreasing resources^ 
xmth emphasis on Uie experience of 
West Valley Community College in Saratoga. 



the enrollment crisis 
in California 

mildred h. wharton 



What is the "enroUmcnt crisis'* in the California community college 
system? What causes it? Does it have both positive and negative 
consequence*? Is it really not one but a series of complex crises? We 
cannot answer these questions without concurrently analyzing the 
"funding crisis/* for the two are inseparable. We know that the per- 
centage of increase in student enrollment in community colleges has 
been double that of the four-year institutions. Yet some two-year 
colleges are actually hurting because in numerous instances the 
rapid increase has tended to destroy what took years to build. In 
essence, we have here a paradox. Some of the basic factors in^^olved, 
as T see them, are; * 

1. TJie method of funditig in California (SB 90 and SB 6), 
where state funds are redistributed from high-wealth districts to the 
less well off ones. The intent is to raise up the poorer districts, but 
the real effect is mediocrity foralLThe poorer districts must indeed 
be assisted, but not at the expense of their neighbors who have over 
the years established superior educational programs (many of them 
through their own tax increase). Tax refc^rm in educatic^nal funding 
is drastically overdue. 
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2. The current economic situation \v\ih its higlt rate of unem- 
ployment. Many persons are returning to sehool to learn new job 
skills, to relresh or upgrade tliemselves, or just to have sometUing to 
do that is worthwhile, rewarding, and enjoyable. 

3. The shift in socid values and the concurrent belief in eon- 
linuing ediieation. 

4-. The demise of the draft. The faet that students no longer 
have to take a full load to maintain their def ^ment is one of the 
few factors tending to lower the ADA (Averajjv Oaily Attcnd:ince). 

5. inflation. The rising eosts of neeessities, as well as luxuries 
and reereation, are inducing some people to return to school for 
some relief from frustration (and it's aheahhy relief!). 

6. Tfie "mission" of the California community college system 
to Assess the needs of its eommunities and to sene those needs, 
coupled ^vith the "open duor'* policy. Thus, t!ie more we fulfill this 
defined purpose, the more f^tudents and stale aid we get, because 
the state hases its finaneial aid eomputations on ADA figures. 

7. 'Ute immigration of people to California^ especially lo 
Santa Clara County, which is one of the Histest growing counties in 
all die United States. 

8. ne recent statute making eighteen the age of fegaliiy^ 
which both generates and promotes gre*iter population mobility. 

9. The emphasis on senior citizens. People are retiring earlier, 
living longer, having more leisure time, desiring more from life. No 
longer are many of them content to sit in a rocking ehair and watch 
the rest of the world, in which once the) had a ^ital part, go by 
without them. 

10. The effect of women in and on education. Some of the 
^vomen who are reentering the educational field now ha^e ne^er fin- 
isliecl high school or even entered high school before. Others are 
members of a large group of middle-elass and upper-middic-elass 
women who, after raising their children, want to dti something to 
keep themselves interested in life and so return to school to work 
to^vard a degree or to develop a rewaiding skill with which they 
may or may not earn mone>. Then tfiere are man) working mothers 
who must support families and need to learn a skill, change careers, 
or upgrade whatever abilities tliey have. 

1 1. The overall negative reaction of the taxpayer to almost 
any tax increase. Tliat reaction is especially strong when the tax is 
one they can control directly. Although their short term thinking is 
understandable, it s unfortunate that the> seldom compare the cust 
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of educating a student (rouglily S1200 a year) and the cost of main- 
taining a juvchUe delinquent (wliich averages about S!2,000 per 
year, nationally). They are also Jailing lo consider tUe effects of 
their attitude on liie cost of inflation in construction and equip- 
ment and labor. At my coUege^ the first proposed bond issue in 
1964 for a complete campus was Sl6 million with a S.65 tax in- 
cluding aD overrides. Now, after four bond failures, the nearly com- 
pleted campus is costing $27 million without all the same features, 
and the tax rate has fluctuated in the past five years between S.939 
and S.888 (1970-75). This year^ diough the general operating tax is 
actually douTi^ the total tax fund is Sl.077 because a second cam- 
pus is being built. In addition, the land for the first campus aver- 
aged SI 2,500 per acre^ whereas the land for the new campus is 
S25,000 per acre. 

\2.The effect of education on social mobility. People are 
recognizing John Kenneth Galbraith*s theory that schooling is the 
basic means for monng up in class. Though a number of critics are 
questioning this assumption, especially the claim that higlier educa- 
tion is a Pinancial bargiin, it is still Hue tiiat an investment in educa- 
tion, assessed both quantitatively and qualitatively^ comes very 
close to being the basic index of social progress. A graffitti thought: 
^'Education is expensive^ but try ignorance!" 

13. The 5 percent student enrollment ''cap. "The California 
legislature recently passed a law under which the state will provide 
its portion of the funding for a 5 percent increase in enrollment and 
no more. Even now^ however^ there is some mo\cment to redefine 
tiiis law, since it has produced inequities that were i ^t initially con- 
sidered. 

14. The opportunity for juniors and seniors in high school to 
take courses in the community college for credit, if they have satis- 
fied aD the requirements for graduation at their particuUr school or 
if they wish to take a course that is not given at their school. This 
provision^ of course, is geared to the bright^ active student. 

15. The right to take a high school proficiency test. Another 
new California law permits sixteen- and seventecn-jeor-olds^ with 
their parents' permission and ihe payment of icn doltars, to earn a 
certiftcate of aceomplishment and lea\e high school by passing a 
test. According to its promoters, this bill enables the "bright^ bored 
student" to enter the world of work or attend college. However, 
work is not that easy to come by these da>s e\ en foradults^ and I 
don't believe the unions will take these >ouths until the> arecigh- 
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tccn. So tlie majority ^viII enter the community college despite *'llie 
cap/* or end up on the streets^ and the local property taxpayer will 
have to foot the additional bill for educating^ or caring for, these 
young people if their numbers increase with any significance ov^cr 
the years. 

16* Affirmative action recniiiment As one faculty member 
succinctly put it at a recent board meeting: "Several years ago, we 
were told to go out and recruit ethnic minorities^ women^ the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, and senior citizens. We did. And as we 
knowj success does not bloom overnight." Now^ these efforts arc 
not only blossomings but bearing fruit! Result? Increased enroll- 
ment! 

Whether this crisis (or these crises) is resolved in a positive or 
neg?itive ™y depends a great deal on how we as buard membc!s see 
our roles. In a re:ent educational publication^ 1 read this pertinent 
question: Do our structures determine our goals^ or do our goals 
determine our structures? One ^vay or another^ the trustees* ac- 
tivity^ or lack of it, has a tremendous effect on the handling of the 
enrollment problem. 

At the Pacific Seminar of the Association of Community Col- 
lege Trustees in Honolulu last year, I was asked to speak about what 
the nc^vspapers have termed the '^phenomenal growth*' of W-est 
Valley Community College (a 26 percent distiictwid^^ increase). 
WVst Valley has always been a college in transition. Tlie district was 
formed in 1963 and we began to operate in 1964 in a vacated ele- 
mentary school building with thirty-two hundred students. In 1968, 
we moved to the new Saratoga Campus ^vith one permanent build- 
ing for Engineering-Tech and one portable for the Food Services 
Program. Today^ the Saratoga Campus is virtually complete. In 
1974j some t^venty thousand students ^v^lked throtigh the registra- 
tion linesj and in 1975^ that number increased tosome twenty-four 
thousand. We are now the twenty-third largest community college 
in California. Tlie new Mission Campus in Santa Clara should be 
ready for partial occupancy by the fall of 1978. (In Scptefnber 
1975 we established a temporary- campus in Santa Qara in another 
vacated school building; this one had been closed because of the 
new method of state funding.) 

All of this growth has not been without accompanying pains. 
Tliough our student enrollmenl was const an dy increasing, the per- 
centages of mcrease each year were expectedly decreasing- until » 
about four years ago, a strong upsurge began. So we have experi- 
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cnccd both birtli and rcbirUi. In spite of the near complclioa of the 
Saratoga Campus, \vc arc still using every portable on the temporary 
campus in Campbell. \Vc shuttle stndcnts back and forth from one 
location to the othcr^The parking at Saratoga ovcr^o^vs into pas- 
sage lanes and onto nei^ibojring streets despite traffic tickets. The 
immediate neigliborhood is, understandably, not too happy about 
this situation. 

We have had to build on a **pay-as-you-go" basis. This 
metTio(} has some advantages, but it is hard on the current taxpayer, 
who ha? to pay for everything now instead of beingabic to extend 
the costs over future years and share them with those who are con- 
tinually using the facilities. Had it not been for state matciiing 
funds, derived from several junior college construction acts, and 
federal loans grants for construction and equipment, wc would 
not have our campus today. However, this n.ethod of funding u'as 
the ehoice of the electorate. 

It has also been an uphill battle to overcome the antipathy of 
local schools to the community college concept. Some couuselors, 
teachers, and parents still see the ^'junior college'' as being lower in 
quality and stattis than the four-year institutions. Wc have also been 
in stiff competition with the four-year colleges and universities for 
additional state support. 

Despite these attitudes, demand is high, as I have already 
shown. Last year, during registration, wc lost some two ihousand 
students, in part beeause they were unable to get into the elasses 
they wanted or needed. An example is the RX Refresher Program, 
whieh has had a waiting list for two years. So artually, we have only 
seratehed the surface in serving those wiio want what the commu- 
nity college offers. Ii» the southern end of the diitriet, where the 
Saratoga Campus is located, wc scr\c I in 12 students; in the north- 
cm end, 1 in 70. However, our new Mission Campus should reduce 
tlie latlerratio. 

In^researehing the snhjeet of gro^vth, 1 interviewed persons 
^vithin the eollege eommunily, faeuliy *md classified staff members, 
counselors, administrators, students, other board membersr A great 
deal of like-thinking was found. With almost no dissension, they 
agreed that the key to our suecess is the quality of tlie fjculty, their 
openness to ehange and innovation and their recepli\eness to stu- 
dents. (As our loeal uewspaper noted, **Good teachers eost more* 
but bad teaehers eost the most.") Coming in a close seeond were 
the strong supportive services provided by the counselors <ind classi- 
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ficd siaff and llicrappori ilial cxisubchvccn ilicm and llic faculty. 
Another imporuini clement is the sense of pride in being pari of the 
college comniiniily, a coniagions factor. The whole thirte'^ii years 
lla^e been an uphill battle and the staff and the students (and the 
community now, too) are proud of what has emerged. 

An osiutej flexible fiscal management ^vas also cited as a con- 
tributor lo otir success. A sophisticated kllo^vleclgc of state and fed- 
^al financing and its legal raniifii ations permits the expedition of 
numerous pilot and experimental programs before anj arc wrongly 
plaeed within the regular curriciduni. A well-timed and visu^illy 
interesting piib!ieit> program tuis pro^ed effeLti^e jet economical. 
Still another plus ii the relatively demoaalic gov *mance system in 
which much authority is delegated and redistiibuted, in wIulIi a sin- 
CL*L" and earnest attempt is made to gel as much input aS possible 
from ihe various segments of the college commimitj in both policy 
making and poliey evaluation. 

Quite a number of ottier characteristics or programs were 
praised as welt-for instance, the stress on alternate modes of le^rn- 
ingj the increase in occupation^d programs (wIulIi have tripled)^ the 
emphasis on continuing education^ the numerotis off-site locations 
for classes (some fift\-five of these at last count)> the extensive 
cjopcfuJon with business and industry which keeps progiams up lo 
dale and assures more jobs for students, andtlie "snovvbaH"effectj 
whieh describes ttie fact that people go to college because their 
friends do (a faet of lunnaii nature). 

In addition, there are the numerous special programs and 
classes: *'Prcject 2000," an inlerdisciplinarv international approach 
to the future: the child care center for v%oiking mothers vvho are 
attending college; international trade courses, overseas work experi- 
ence; TV consortiums (of the tvventy-<Mie Bay Area colleges p^u- 
tiiipatingj S\'C has the laigCst enrollment); the weekend college; 
the mini-college {two thousand students); tlic outreach progiam and 
center; the veterans' program (three VA administrators and more 
tlwn tvv<; thousand students); and sophisticated and varied eveniiig 
offerings^ midnight clashes, davMi clus^ts. There are senior citizens* 
classes held on campus and off, as well as conversational language 
classes. The eollege has goo{l aiticulation with the four-jear histttu- 
tions so that .nost transfer courses are accepted for credit. Students 
m«y take various couises on a pa^s/fail or a credit/no credit basis. 
(S(;me change ma\ be in the olfin;^ here because of the slate enroll- 
ment cap.) Anc! then certain restrittivc admission rec|ui]emenls huve 
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been dropped. For instance, higli school transcripts are not imme- 
diately required upon regislration. Many adult students have been 
out of school for t^nty to forly years, and they sometimes need 
quite a bit of time to obtain such information. So the college says 
they need only deliver the transcripts before ihcy graduate or re- 
ceive a degree. 

The Rehabilitation Office makes a contribution too, along 
mih increased financial nssi^tance, a model building ()rogi'am (one 
of only iwQ, I understand, in the U.S.), the development of state 
licensing programs for community health workei-s, rnedical records 
keepers^ and similar specialists. Faculty members help to recruit stu- 
dents, and **open houses" are sponsored by individual departments 
and divisions. A Licensed Vocational Nursing Program cominues to 
giroWv as does a most active Park Management .Program and also a 
Psychiatric Technological tVogram. 

The Supervision ar^d Management Program, a coioperative 
effort wiih San Jose City College, is now in its fourth year. "Hiis is 
the largest prognim of its kind anywhere in the world and has more 
than two thousand students whose ages range from nineteen. to 
sixty-tive. Their learning occurs in fifteen off-campus Mocations; 
twenty-five elasscs are offered at Memoresc iilone- 

The college has an exceptional Food Services Pro^.^m, which 
began more than ten years ago with nineteen students and four 
elasscs; now it has thirty-two classes with some one thousand stu- 
dents, and only limited facilities are preventing further expansion* 
Ten percent of these students go on to a four-year college program; 
85 percent get jobs. The restaurant and hotel workers' union is the 
program's bigge:;t supporter. 

The flexible Physical Education and Health Kducation Pro- 
grams have rcplaeed the semester-long course with four one-unit 
courses of nine weeks each on such subjects as ^jerobic fitness, drug 
use and abuse, human sexuality, disease and environment. The P.E. 
program itself is no longer mandatory; howe\er the enrollment has 
increased by some two thousand students. 

New and varied approaches to learning and presentation of 
classes have done their sliare too. Examples are: the Shakespeare 
course that uses sophisticated films by leading actors and actresses^ 
bilingual courses in English and American history , Driver Ilducaiion 
for Mie Spaiiish-Speaking Person, ikiman Services Programs (three 
basic courses taught in two disciplines: Help for the Aging, Nutri- 
tion ?or the Agings and similar offerings), the Women's Re-entry 
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Program, and the Women in Transition class, A noticeable cliangp 
has occurred recently in the attitude of the local high schools 
to^vard the community college. This past year half of the graduates 
of one high school were in attendance at WVC, as opposed to a 
meager 12 percent the year before, 

In conclusion^ I believe that in order to weather these crises 
and manage gro^vth in a creative way, we must know our goals and 
yet be sensitive to change^ accepting problems as challenges and not 
obstacles. We have, it seems^becn constantly heading into the wind. 
Some age-old philosopher once said: "No wind is good if you don*t 
kno^v where you arc going." And we have had pretty strong con- 
victions about our heading and destination. We on the board must 
be abic to sniff the wind, as it were, head into^ make use of ^'t. 
Trustees must respond boldly by developing needed^ rational 
policies, sharing the planning and decision making as wc go. How- 
ever, %ve must make it ver>- clear, in this redistribution of authority^ 
those who do this sharing with us must also accept some responsi- 
bility for creating an cmironmcnt that promotes learning. 

This is no job for the timid, the weak, or the uninterested. It 
requires strong, $ensiti%e, and diplomatic leadership. The concern 
for efficiency and economy should faciliute not inhibit decisions. 
At this pointy we might take a bit of wisdom from Abraham Lin- 
coln: "As the case is new^ so must w think and act a-new.*' 



Mildred //, Wharton is a meynbe^ of the 
governing board cf West Valley Community 
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What lies ahead for the commuttity colleges? 
Competition with altentdtive instttutio7is and a decrease 
in vocational preparation are two probabilities. 



futures 

charlesmcintyre 

Tiic community college m the 1980s wiH be more (lexiblej allowing 
students to come and go more easily, to mix academics with tiavel^ 
employment, or national service. Variations on the work-study ar- 
rangement will make possible the predicted "external degree" pro- 
gram, in which students will be given credit for experience. More 
short-term courses are also forecast because some people need to 
upgrade their training, but do not require a full semester or quarter 
to do so* Courses, too, wJI reflect the increasing technical needs of 
society. Classes for the healtli professions are expected to make sig- 
nifieant gains in the 80s and beyond, as are technical comses in data 
processing and agriculture technology, particularly in the area of 
ocean farming. With the larger enrollments due in the 1990s (six- 
teen milhon nationwide), it will not be feasible to have separate, 
large camp uses. The colleges will resort to, in some cases, a traveling 
faculty, TV, cassettes^ audiovisual aids, and the hke, thus reachinj^ a 
larger locale and more diverse student populations. It is estimated 
that by i990 schools \yill pool leir resources more, although be- 
cause of competition they will be more diversififd- By the year 
2000 the average work week will probably be eut by between 15 
and 30 percent. People will return to the cities again for con- 
venience, instead of spreading out in the suburbs. The death rate is 
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also expected to decrease and people will be li\ing longer. All of 
tlicse facturs indicaie thai there will be mure lime for leisure in peo- 
ples' Wxcs. Tile commimii) college is one gf ilie main inslilulions 
lh*n \nll be able loaccummutUte peuple and ihcir increasing leisure 
timer 

Fonr major trends will be evident in the future: (1) increased 
enrollment of nun traditional students; (2) the rise of alternative 
educational institutions; (3) decreased undergraduate ^ocationaI 
preparation and tertificatiun atLuniponied by increased sliort-term 
skill training; (4) diminution of compulsory education, 

iLurulhnent by persons of the traditional age and ethnie heri- 
tage will either decreise or stay lundamentally the same till 1990. 
The only grgups uhu will increase their attendance are the "nun- 
traditionals": older students, blacks, Chie^inos, house^vi^es, blue- 
collar workers. This projection is supported by the data Allan 
Cirtter has enma:>scd fur the Cirncgie Cumnus:>ion. Ci>IIe^c enroll- 
ments are expected tu ri^e approximately 1 percent annu^dly until 
1981 , when there will be a lull in terms uf <U>iolute numbers. There 
will be abuut 10 percent lewer high schuul graduate:^ in the 1980s 
than in the 1970s because of a drop in the population of this age 
group, [n addition, fewer high schuol graduates will gu iu icdiately 
tu cullege. As *i result, cuileges and uni\ersities will be cumpcting 
for students and eatering to them. Colleges will seek to maintain 
enrollment Ie^els h) attracting students from uther institutions and 
finding new gruups tu ser\er This effort will engender educatii>nal 
innuvation (but will be countered by structural forces tu be men^ 
tloned later). 

This trend toward reaching new segments of the population 
^vill bring greater acccptan<:e uf higher educatiun as a liTelong 
prucess. Cuntributing to the trend will be the need fur mure train- 
ing in order to keep up in une's area uf endc" or or tu kirn tutally 
new skills. 

Many people *vill have to either change jubs several times 
throughout their lifetimes, and thus he retrained fur several differ^ 
ent occupatJuns, ur upgrade themselves tu handle job ehanges 
effected by advancements in their Held. Consecjuentl) , the number 
uf students in degree credit programs is expected to decline while 
nundegree students incr^^ase 38 percent b) 1980. .Must uf Mie latter 
will be part-time students (their number is expected tu rise 14 per- 
cent by 1982) and older peupte. The courses and delivery s>stems 
uf the community cullege must keep up with these social changes- 
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students will demand a university without walls if tliey are to en- 
roll. In the next two deeades> the suni\al of many institiitions will 
rest heavily on how willing they are to meet the needs of nontradi- 
tional students by making major eurrieular and personnel adapta- 
tions. 

The Carnegie Ck)mmission indteates a sigiiifieant rise in the 
ethnie population. Tliis is largely due to a rceent and inercasing 
soeietal pressure to eradicate the elose artieulation between the 
meritoeraey and the system of higiier edueatton* Ethnie populations 
arc finding education both a good investment and a neecssary ex- 
penditure. To help with these eosts the federal government ean be 
expeeted to expand aid programs Uirough the 1980s* 

The enrollment of women is also expeeled to be mueh 
greater throughout the 1980s. The women*s liberation movement is 
breaking down traditional prejudiees and women are having fewer 
ehildren or spreading their births o\Tcr a longer period of time. They 
are spending less time in the home^ whether they work or not. As 
opportunities for women inerease^ the need for training will also 
grow. 

Until the year 2000 there will be an inerease in alternative 
edueational institutions. These fall into four eategorics: (l)go\cm- 
ment'funded voeational edueation eentcrs; (2) transformed eduea- 
tional institutions^ sueh as the Middle College of the City University 
of New York; (3) businesses and other nonaeademie organ illations 
involved in edueation; and (4) quasi-institutional or noninstitutional 
'edueation resources^ sueh asClueago's learning exchange. 

These alternative forms will eompete signineantly with tradi- 
tional higher edueation; in Taet^ they are already doing so. Under 
the Nixon administration^ proprietary^ education was brought under 
the umbrella of postseeondary edueation^ so that it now has aecess 
lo government KOP and veterans' grants. Corporations, too^ are 
eoming on strong. The Bell ai. ' Howell Seliools, for example, are 
already a lively and flourishing enterprise. Sueh eompetition will 
only become stronger. 'I"he obvious eonse(|uenee is decreased enroll' 
ment in traditional colleges and um\ersities, but its extent will 
depend on what kind of a future these institutions create. 

The third projected trend is the most paradoxiail. Despite 
the most recent evidence to the eontrar^v we will in all probability 
see a decreased emphasis on undergraduate vocational edueation 
over the next twenty-five years. There arc at least seven reasons Tor 
this. First, well over half of all students graduating from college 
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ciucr professions for which Uic) rccci\cd no profess ioiidl prcpara- 
Uon* And acliicvcincnl in college, as measured by grades, bears liule 
significant relationship to achie\ement in postacademic situations. 
Factors such as moti\ation, socioeconomic background, and self- 
coneept have a mueh greater bearing on success. Third, knowledge 
IS expanding at sueh a geometrie rate that it is becoming increas- 
ingly diffieult to master even a small part of the knowledge in any 
one field- College graduates are finding that the knowledge they 
acquired as undergraduates is quickly ^obsolete- Related to all of 
these is the current cruneh in the labo; market and an increashig 
disinterest in accumulating material goods among man) young peo- 
ple. It is also becoming increasingi) clear that non\ocational efforts 
will take up more of our Ii\es than emplov ment< The National Asso- 
ciation of Business Economists projects some interesting statistics - 
assumuig that we work ti fort) -hour week and begin emplo)ment at 
age twenty-one, we will, according to the NABF. retia* at age 
tliirty-eiglit after o?ily seventeen years of \oaitional life, 

Finally, proiessional and \ocational certification is beginning 
to be separated froin collegiate preparation, Nursing, bw, medicine 
are all de\ is ing alternate certification mechanisms. The real question 
mark, though, is the action of the Supreme Court- In Griggs v< Duke 
Power Company^ the Court unanimousK ruled that a job could not 
be denied on the basis of nonreceipt of a high school diploma where 
such nonreceipt could not be shown to disqutdifv cumpetence<Tlie 
extension of this decision could well be si^iifictUit. If the BrA, were 
no longer a necessar) access credential to man\ jobs, ^nch tis that of 
a salesman, how manv students would abandon tradhional higher 
education for tdtemati\e institutions? The Cirncgie Commission, 
through its findings, showed that 80 percent of a\ailable jobs will 
not require a fuur-)ear degree. And the career training industries 
and service organizations, mentioned earher, are rapidly learning 
how to leach anu tipplv knowledge to specific tasks, Ne\ertheless, 
the two-) ear public coUegcs will continue to grow more rapidly 
than other schools, probabi) because the) do combine vocational 
and acadeinic prcyrams- Of those ])I^inijng to enroll in colleges, a 
greater percentage will choose the tominunit) tollege about 25 
percent more by 1982- 

All of tliese factors combine to suggest that undergraduate 
institutions e\entu*dl) ma) deemphasize \ocatiunaI preparation and 
concentrate more on human dc\elopmcnt- One o\erall imi)lication 
is that undergraduate enrollment will decline, because \ocationaI 




ccitificaiion is :i powerful impetus for cnlcriiig college and its 
dimintslimcnt will dccrcnsc attendance. 

The other side of the eoin, lio\ve\"er, provides the paradox- 
Many li.ive stressed the faet that the future \vjtl demand fir^m u<i 
increased social semee. In faet, some quasi-volunteer social service 
requirements may well be cst,iblislicd. Taxes will not he sufficient 
to carry the burden of increasingly necessary social scr\'iccs. Added 
to this is tile growing obsolescence of knowledge and skills. Both of 
these factors snggest titat there will be increased need for shorf-term 
training t]iat emphasizes skills, both teehnical and interpersonal. If 
higher edneation reeognizes this, as in nil probability it will, enroll- 
menjs shonid increase, but nrobably not enongh to offset the effects 
of alternative certification methods and alteniativc institutions. 

The fonrtli predicted trend is probably the least snbstan- 
tiatcd. There may well be a major reconsideration of eompulsory 
secondary edneation. Many people, both in and out of the mytliieal 
"establisliment," are attacking the eoneept, and before this eentnry 
is out we may well see its erosion. Only recently, a task force of the 
Kettering Fonndation snggested ending formal schooling at age 
fonrtccn. The enrollment conscquciicc, however, is unelear. More 
may undertake a higher edneation beeiuise more iire eligible. Stu- 
dents may start eollegc at a mneh yoimger age, as we)l as a mueh 
older one. On the other hand, diminishing compulsory edneation 
may break up the psychological lock-step of schoolhig. If stopping 
out becomes easier, people arc probably less likely to eotitinue with 
higher education. All told, the two sides oF the eohi seem toadd up 
to decreased enrollment. 

By the 1980s it is estimated that nearly 90 oereent of college 
faculty members will have tenure. Tliey will thus 1 e in a better j)osi- 
tion to engage in eoHeeti\e harg^iinini; and ultim-itely will gain more 
power than they have ever held. However, with future changes in 
mind, institutional researchers are pushing f<:teulties to specify wliat 
kinds of eompctcnee arc required hi their disciplines and also to 
develop measures of aehie\'ement. The) must determine the eriterta 
for giving new teaehers tenure, bee*iuse the f.ieulty in 1980s and 
1990s will be drawn inereasinely from outside professions, tf teach- 
ers hold the power in the fuiure, they will be held far more ae- 
eountable than at the present, particuldfly by the students, and con- 
versely, if ihe students hold the power, then they will have to 
justify their actions. In any event, the matter of aeeountability will 
be a major concern in the 1 980s and beyond. 
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Public :iutlioritics arc sure to gain innncncc and power be- 
cause they lia\e Mie funds to cunser\e, iirc bener educated, lia\e 
mure inforniatiun, and also lia\e more skille<l analysts. Tlie role of 
ilie trustees is also expected to change. Tlicv^ will be forced to be- 
have more as trustees and less m.uiagers of the iiisiituti<ins. They 
will be asked to mo\c the instiintion into a |>i>sttioii of lea<lerslii|> in 
the ch.mging society. They must mahit.itn the hum.m' assets of the 
institution as well as answer to lii^Mieeds of the community and 
undersiiind the rele\ance of their educational progr;ims* The 
tnistees of the future \\ill come from fields outside business or law. 
They will be \ounger ,uid more conscious of the '"outside," thus 
more setisitj\e to the will uf the people. There will be an increasing 
reliance on the cominiuiit\ for supp-.M, Si) the college must be wiil^ 
ing to meet its demiUKls. The best pei^ioii to handle these (Icmaiids 
is the presi<leiit, \\lio must hold more authority in the future for 
man.iging the institutii>n. lie or she will undoubtedly be held far 
more .ica>uiuable ili.iti hi the past because the pe<iple .md the goi- 
eminent will no lc>n<rer st.uid for noiuccouiu.ibility« State go\eni- 
ments, preseutl) and in the future, are without fedenO dominance 
and will exhibit more authuiiiy hi dc(.i<Iing which Ci>nrses stK>ul ! be 
t.iught, since they are mi>re pu to exercise control than the fed- 
eral g<)\ eminent. 
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Further resources an effective trusteeship from 
the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges. 



sources and information 

elizabeth rinnander 



The sources cited below were chosen because they are considered 
excellent general references on community college trustees or be- 
cause they are particularly relevant to the subjects of articles in this 
issue. 

role of the trustee 

Bemd (1973) describes the demographic and biographical 
makeup of community junior college boards of control^ their social 
and political attitudes^ and the effects of these baclcgrounds and 
attitudes on their role* 

The major responsibility of tnistees is to make sure that their 
institution's programs and services are provided to those citizens 
who can benefit from them both effectively and efficiently, accord- 
ing to Terrey (1973)* He further spells out the do*s and don*ts of 
trusteeship, indicating that trustees should never evaluate a plan, 
since they created it and set its objectives* Becaitse trustees hold 
assets in trust, neither students nor faculty members, who benefit 
from that trust, should serve on the boards ^ this would constitute 
a conflict of interest* A.Teport designed to provide tnxstces with a 
mechanism for discussing their roles and responsibilities, based on a 
dialogue among board members themselves, is provided by Harper 
(1974)* 
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The Evaluation of Community College Teaching: Models in 
Theory and Practice (1972) offers specific suggestions for handling 
the everimpbrtant task of faculty evaluation. The Trustee Com- 
municator ([1974J), from the Association of Community College 
Trustees, comprises four articles designed to help the trustee d«d 
with various aspects of his or her job. One of them describes ways 
to strengthen a coQege^s commitment to women faculty members 
and students in both the curriculum and activittes. Guidelines for 
hiring a superintendent are offered, and characteristics of the suc- 
cessful board chairperson discussed. The communications system 
used in the San Diego Community College district is outlined, in- 
cluding a flow chart and description of the system^s objecti\'es. Mills 
([1971]) conducted a study on how tntstees are involved in the 
process of change in their institutions. Most trustees, he found, are 
elected by direct popular vote and appear to understand and sup- 
port the concepts of universal higher education and open admis- 
sions which are fundamental to the public community coDeges. 

Unlike the United States, where the board of trustees is a 
well-established tradition, Canada does not unifomily have such a 
governance structure for all types of postsecondary institution. 
Konrad (1974 and 1975) offers two papers describing how each 
individual province has leg&Iated for the establishment of gov- 
ernance structures in its own institutions. The tenth issue of New 
Directions far Community Colleges (Richardson, 1975) supplies 
further information conceimne participatory governance in Canada 
as well as other areas and includes many articles of interest and rele- 
vance to the board member. A review of the pertinent literature and 
a bibliography are provided. 

T^ie Trapnell Report (1973) offers a case-study approach to 
the role and responsibiliries of the board of tntstees of the Los 
Angeles Community College District. The author reports on the 
proceedings of that board^s meetings, alot^ with editorials* 

Budget and finance are always important to the lay trustee in 
the community college. McPheiran and Barthelme (1974), in their 
primer for understanding fmance in the California community col- 
leges, provide definitions, methods of computing; data, and mforma- 
tion re^rding the state laws* Guidelines and models are supplied, 
and the Management Information System (MIS) is explained* 

Russock (1974) offers a good overview of the role of commu- 
nity college trustees, as does 7%^ Changing Role of the Community 
QyUege Trustee (1975), an ERIC bnef prepared for the sixth annual 
convention of the Association of Community College Trustees* 
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state boards 

The steady drift toward state control of community college 
education is a growing concera Bender (1975) attempts to establish 
the rontext of this phenomenon and makes recommendations for 
action. His suggestions include determining the locus of policy mak- 
ing; untan^ng overlapping jurisdictions; defining and communicat- 
ing the mission of the community coUege; and encouraging local ini- 
tiative in the political process. The precursors of state control are 
considered. 

In New York State, the Board of Regents and the Board of 
Trustees of the State University of New York (SUNY) oversee the 
local institutional boards of trustees. Martorana (1973) calls for a 
revision of the Community College Law, Article 126, which estab- 
lished this tripartite structure. Needed, he feels, is a darification of 
both the power and duties of the local trustees vis-a-vis their local 
sponsors, and also of the distinctions between the state board's 
roles and duties as the governing board of SUNY and as a coordinat- 
ing state-level board for community colleges. He believes that most 
of the governance tasks should be returned to strong local boards of 
trustees. 

Two-Year PosUSecondary Education in South Carolma 
(197X) consists of a definition of the community college, an ovep 
view of the two-year public colleges in that state, and recommenda- 
tions. The specific responsibilities of a state board to be established 
to govern all two^ear institutions are delineated. In California, the 
Coordinating CouncH for Higher Education has worked well for the 
three segments of public higher education there— the University of 
California, the state universities and coUeges, and the community 
colleges. Brossman (1974) explains that the combination of local 
boards, statewide boards, and the coordinating board provides an 
effective governance system. He stresses that the local boards must 
be strictly accountable for managing their own campuses, whUe the 
statewide board ensures that due process is observed locally, so that 
faculty, students, and community members arc consulted regularly 
in the decision-making process* 

Day and May ((19741) conducted a survey in seven states to 
determine how state agency directors, coUege presidents, and board 
chairmen perceived the changes in the powers and duties of local 
boards as a result of state coordination. They found that in most 
states the state-level agencies regulated only the public two-year col- 
leges and that statutes delineated the authority of the state and 
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instituttona] boanli>\ Most loca] boards were electcxl, although sev- 
eral were appointed by their governors. The length of terms varied 
between three and seven years, and most states surveyed did not 
Umit the number of terms that a board member could servc^ 

Wattenbarger reaffirms the trend toward state*level coordina* 
tion and control and proposes guldeUnes for differentiating state 
and loca] responsibilities in The Two-Year College Trustee: National 
Issues and Perspectives (1972)* In this same report, Gleazer stresses 
the importance of keeping the locus of control with the loca] board; 
rather than a]lowing the power to be shifted to administrative levels 
far removed from the local college and community. 

trustees and presidents 

From the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges comes a 
Junior College Research Review {[1970J) issue concerned with the 
roles and relationships of trustees and their chief administrative 
of ficers< Six ERIC documents are reviewed, including an annotated 
bibliography on community college boards. Another older but still 
useful product of this Clearinghouse is Johnson's (1971) Occasional 
Report^ which summarizes a 1970 conference on the board of 
trustees sponsored jointly by the UCLA Junior College Leadership 
Program, the AAJC New Institutions Project, the Regional Educa- 
dona] Laboratory for the CaroDnas and Virginia, and the Duke Uni* 
versity Junior College EPDA Project, Nine presentations arc in- 
cluded in the conference proceedings. 

Fray (1975) laments that the management and administrative 
duties of presidents and boards are not clearly delineated* Msny 
presidents, he feels, are forced to devote excessive amounts of time 
to w^orking with trustees and motivating them to perform their 
functions because of the poUtical implications of their actions and 
difficulties implicit in th^ structure of many boards. Needed arc 
systematic self*studies of the effectiveness of trustees* The author 
further suggests that the three major nationa] education associations 
sponsor a program for improving the quality of trustees' leadership, 

Frederick (1973) reports on a study of trustees and presi- 
dents by the New York State Education Department, Investigated 
were; the need for orientation and inservice education for trustees; 
trustee and presidentia] comprehension of the mission of the com* 
prehensive community college; presidents' perceptions regarding 
trustees' orientation and education; and the need for help from the 
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state and the university in formulating programs to educate board 
members*^ 

Smith and Crawford (1972) identify the presidential selec- 
tion methods of twenty community colleges in six western states 
and offer guidelines for selectinp^ a president. Hiring a college presi- 
dent is not only the trustees' legal responsibflity, but also the most 
important task they undertake* The whole college community 
should be involved in developing written procedures for hiring, and 
careful screening and rescrcening of candidates is essential. 

trustees and collective bargaining 

Many trustees perceive the coming of collective bargaining as 
an unwanted occurrence. At their 1974 conference, the Association 
of G>mmunity College Trustees passed one resolution to oppose 
federal or state government imposition of collective bargaining laws^ 
and another to keep the authority over salaries at the local board 
level (Trustees: Working Together..., [1974]). Terrey (1973) 
fears that collective bar^ining may be destructive to higher educa- 
tion. So he suggests that bai^^ining be included in a college's gov^ 
emarKe structure and that administrative and governance tasks be 
shared^ actions which would change leadership roles and decision- 
rrmking procedures* 

Jacobs (1974) presents his views as a community college 
trustee who has been personally involved in the problems of collec* 
tive bargaining* Potter (1974), as chairman of the board of Jackson 
City College (Mississippi), warns trustees to be prepared for Eaculty 
unionization. As he sees it, trustees should fight the enactment of 
mandatory bargaining laws, and, where these are enacted, they 
should lobby for provisions outlawing strikes, forbidding adminis- 
trative unionization, and denying compulsory arbitration* He also 
considers the composition of the negotiating team (it should never 
include a president or trustee although other **in-housr*' personnel 
are good members), gnevance procedures, and dealing with an im- 
passe situation. A model master agreement is included in this docu- 
ment* 

Another ERIC document exemplifying a master agreement is 
Policies and Procedures for Administrative Personnel 1974-77 
([1974]), which is the actual negotiated agreement between the 
Macomb County Community College (Michigan) Association of 
Administrative Personnel and the board of trustees of the college* 
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Howe (1973) exjtnuncs the methods and strategies employed 
by community coJIege negotiating teams and the role of the board. 
A step-by*stcp procedure for negotiations i$ detaOeil, with rtrcss on 
the trustees* functions. 
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